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A New Book Fresh from the Christian Century Press 


The Sword or the Cross 


By KIRBY PAGE 


fighting and more expenditures for armaments than before it 

started. The Assembly of the League of Nations is unable to 
adopt even the slightest practical step in disarmament. Naval authori- 
ties now tell us that the submarine is essential and military authorities 
proclaim that poison gas is humane. New and more deadly conflicts 
have swung within our horizon. That this nation may become involved 
in war in any one of three different directions is more of a possibility 
than it was in 1914. Yet the one American social worker who has as- 
sessed the human costs of the recent struggle soberly declares, after he 
has footed the totals, that war is the negation of civilization.” 


S ers WAR which was to end war has left the world with more 


Thus writes Prof. Harry F. Ward in his introductory word for this new book. 
“What?” he then asks, “is to be the Christian teaching concerning war? Is it going to de- 
clare judgment on the basis of the principles set forth in the gospels or will it be only 
the expedient servant of nationalism and continue to exhort its followers to internecine 
slaughter? Is the American pulpit going to continue denouncing war in general and 
supporting wars in particular? This question must be fairly faced and answered, one 
way or the other. And time presses. Mr. Page has faced the issue and has found an 
answer that satisfies his soul. What he has written, therefore, deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of all those whose duty it is to teach the people concerning the moral and 
spiritual validity of modern war.” 


Mr. Page, associated for years with Mr. Sherwood Eddy, has come close to the stupen- 
dous—and unpleasant—facts that must be faced in modern Europe. He holds that “‘all indica- 
tions point to further wars between nations.’ ‘“‘It is utterly impossible,” he says, “‘to predict the 
course of events during the lifetime of the present generation. It may be that we shall witness 


scenes surpassing in horror even those of the recent war.” 


But Mr. Page is still an optimist-—4#f he can believe that the Church will take itself seriously 
in its gospel of the Cross as the only weapon effective in bringing about real brotherhood and abid- 


ng peace. 
Every minister, every thoughtful layman, every alert 


citizen of the United States should read this book. 


Price, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage 
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EDITORIAL 


power of which Thou dost drink. Show us Thy vision 


A Lenten Prayer 








—at Jesus’ Cross 


way, dear Saviour, to this place of the skull where 
Thou payest the uttermost farthing of Thy debt of 
love. In the little space about Thy feet it is light, though 


T ww oe doubt and darkness we have made our 


thick night covers the far-stretching world. May we 
creep within the circle of Thy cross, strong Son of God, 
and commune with Thee even in Thy death. We yearn to 
share the great secret hidden in Thy heart which has 
dnven Thee hither. Canst Thou impart to us the insight 
by which Thou hast rejected the things men call good 
and strong, and chosen an end like this in shame and pain? 

How little have we understood Thee! Here at Thy 
vierced feet we make confession of our sin. We have 
worshipped Thee, but we have not believed in Thee. We 
have called Thee Lord, Lord, but we have not done the 
things Thou didst teach us to do. Thou hast been to us 
as an idol, and we have brought Thee our praise and our 
gifts, but we have lacked courage and faith to make Thee 
our ideal and to order our steps by .Thy law of love. 
Sharing in the customs and systems of a world which does 
not accept or know Thee, we have even profited by the 
injustices to our fellows upon which our secular order 
rests. We have gloried in the sword and have cherished 
the immemorial delusion of its potency to advance Thy 
kingdom, and the fact of Thy cross has grown pale and 
imreal to our eyes and minds. 

Canst Thou forgive us, O Master? Canst Thou still 
save us who have been so long time with Thee and yet 
have not known Thee? We plead for Thy pity, for the 
renewal of Thy faith in us. Here at Thy bleeding side 
we take our stand. Open for us the fountains of hidden 


of reality. Release in and about our lives those mighty 
spiritual forces which have borne Thee to this infinite 
event, that we may find in our cross of love as Thou didst 
find in Thine the supreme law by which a warring and 
strife-worn world may be reconciled to itself and find 
peace and justice and gladness in a fellowship of broth- 
ers. For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Moving Picture Promoters 
Begin to See Light 


HE nation-wide protest against the iniquities of the 
movie business has begun to make an impression upon 

the minds of the promoters. In a recent gathering they 
considered these criticisms and were led to admit that 
niany of them are valid. Whether confession of sin will 
be followed by works meet for repentance remains yet to 
That will depend in part on the box office re- 
There can be no doubt that the protests of the 
secular press added to that of the religious press have 
brought about some change in the public attitude which 
has at last threatened the dividends. If that is true, re- 
form will come. The promoters admit there has been an 
excess of the sex element in the pictures. They profess to 
be in favor of abolishing the pictures that show scenes of 
exaggerated spooning, bathing beach pictures and bed- 
room scenes. The attempted rapes which so often figure 
in the pictures of the past year should go along with the 
rest of the sex-pervert stuff. Sex itself in its normal and 
chivalrous manifestations should not go. It is life. So 
long as there are man and maid there will be honorabie 
love, and upon this love we will weave our poetry and 
romance, What the people protest against is the degrega- 


be seen. 
ceipts. 
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tion of something that is sacred. And the movie promo- 
ters are beginning to see the light on their crime pictures. 
It may be that bank robberies actually happen every now 
and then, but is it best to show our American youth the 
technique of picking a lock or blowing a safe? Many 
other things happen which are much more worthy of emu- 
lation. The movie show has a great field without any of 
the forbidden things. Many an ancient story may be 
given us again on the screen. The people of other coun- 
tries may be made to live before us and thus become 
through better acquaintance our brothers. There are in- 
finite ranges of clean fun with which the world may be 
made to laugh. There is a chance yet to retrieve the movie 
business from the judgment of that magazine which pro- 
nouneed it “the worst failure in the world.” 


What is the Use 
of a Creed? 


F' /LLOWING the conferences on Christian unity held 
in Switzerland last summer there has come to be a 
quickened interest in the question of a creed for the 
united church. Whether the church should be the 
Nicene or the Athanasian or a modern creed is not now the 
paramount question. The real question is what shall the 
church do with a creed. In the history of the church 
They 
usually have been framed as a device for confuting- heresy 
and have been used as a sort of yard-stick by which the- 
Glogians of the minority opinion have been measured and 
condemned. When the particular emergency passed, the 
creed was retained in the liturgy of the church. This is 
the chief function of the so-called apostles’ creed. The 
creed at baptism and the creed at ordination have often 
been a matter of liturgy. 


creeds have been used for a variety of purposes. 


At the examination previous 
to ordination, however, some creed has usually been used 
with which to judge the correctness of the opinion of the 
candidate. Men are accepted or condemned by this meas- 
What use would the modern church make 
If it were simply a matter of liturgy, many 
of the historic creeds could be said as our hymns are sung, 
with the necessary amount of mental reservation. A man 
does not refuse to sing a hymn because some word or 
clause in it offends him, nor would he refuse to say a 
creed, if it were understood to be a symbol of the faith of 
the past. We all have historical imagination enough to 
include in our confession not only our own definitions, but 
the definitions made by the generations out of which we 
have sprung. 


uring stick. 
of a creed? 


3ut creeds have been the instruments of 
schism in every age. Even a respectable old creed em- 
bedded in the liturgy may on occasion become a device 
of division and strife among Christ’s followers today just 
as it did in the past. Why undertake to standardize the 
thinking of the church on the great themes of the gospel ? 
Thought refuses any fetters. The church of the future 
needs no creed but Christ himself. Christ is Christianity. 
If religion is life, nothing but a life can adequately ex- 
press it. In the unity councils of today it cannot be too 
vigorously asserted that the creedal method of unity has 
failed, and that it is time to try the unity with which the 
early church began but which it failed to maintain, a unity 
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based on loyalty to a common Lord within which the ming 
is left unfettered to pursue the truth. 


Trying to Live 
by Negations 

HE profane type of rationalist is very impatient with 

the humble Christian for believing things. The injunc- 
tion of the gospel to “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ” 
seems to him an impertinence. “How can a man believe 
a thing that he cannot prove? Can one coerce his mind?” 
the impatient one queries. There are thousands of men 
who think they are hard-headed and rational who actually 
believe that they hold no opinions except those that have 
been proved. Yet the sophisticated person knows that 
very few of our opinions are really beyond all doubt. The 
leaders of the race have lived far more by imagination than 
by pure reason. Columbus sailed westward, not be- 
cause he had proved that the world was round, but be- 
cause he believed it. That doctrine was never really 
proved until a ship’s company actually sailed around the 
globe. Republican government was tried in this country 
as an experiment. It is only the centuries that can give 
the demonstration. Democracy is on trial. Universal 
education has yet to vindicate its claims. The aristocrat 
believes that we are losing our supply of dependable com- 
mon labor, and plunging into the abyss socially on account 
of universal education. Those who deny can never go 
forward. It is only the man who affirms who makes any 
headway in the labyrinth of life. It is the genius of the 
Christian religion to teach men to walk by faith. That 
is the use of the consecrated imagination in working out 
life’s problems. The Christian is not ashamed to confess 
that he believes more than he can prove. It is not only 
his right but his duty to have faith and to go forward. 
Infidelity is dying out in modern society because men 
feed their souls on negations. In place of a barren and 
profane rationalism we are developing a humble but not 
less rational faith in the things of the spirit. 


Judge Landis and 
His Enemies 


NEMIES of Judge Landis of Chicago are active and 

loud of speech. They have made a number of accu- 
sations, the most important dealing with the connection of 
the judge with the baseball interests. It is worth examina- 
tion, however, to see who these enemies are. One is re- 
ported to be an employer of child labor who has resented 
the suggestion of the judge that corporations should pay 
young people a living wage. This suggestion on the part of 
a federal judge is regarded by this southern gentleman as 
bolshevism. The child labor element have but little use 
for the judge. It is not forgotten by some of the pluto- 
cratic gentry that Judge Landis tried the Standard Oil 
case some years ago which resulted in the partition of that 
\ast corporation. Whether its partition did any good oF 
not is beside the mark. It was believed by most people 
that it would do good and the judge had the courage to 
give the decision which seemed to be indicated by the law 
and the testimony. But just for this reason some of the 
corporation magnates have looked askance at Judge Landis 
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ever since. And of course the bootleggers have no par- 
ticular love for this federal judge. While some judges 
have voiced criticism of the eighteenth amendment which 
they had by their oath of office sworm to enforce, Judge 
tandis has believed that it was not his task to make the 
laws but to enforce them. In Chicago the bootleggers’ 
trust would like to see a new judge upon the supreme 
bench. So child labor advocates and plutocrats and boot- 
leggers make an unholy coalition to bring about the down- 
fall of this man whose name strikes terror to evil doers 
in all parts of his jurisdiction. There may be some ques- 
tion about the wisdom of a federal judge taking any 
other salaried position, though one will be lenient on this 
point when he finds out that a federal judge in these days 
of high rents and profiteering in the necessities of life is 
said only $7,500 a year. If Judge Landis is removed, or 
soaded until he resigns, we are almost certain to have a 
worse judge in Chicago. And the forces of the under- 
world will have scored one more victory over the children 
of the light. 


Chicago Mothers 
Study the Dance 


HERE is grave unrest in Chicago in the circles of the 
women’s clubs over the modern dance. This is not the 
of churchly propaganda. Indeed some of the 
hurches are bringing the dance into the parish house at 
the very moment when the mothers are asking that it be 
thrown out of the public school. The occasion of the 
anxiety lies in certain reports with regard to the morals of 
high school young people in different sections of Cook 
County. It seems evident that the dance is in for a muck- 
raking, not by the church but by the women’s clubs. At 
the very time when the young people are most interested 
in the dance, there is the best chance in the world to study 
s effect. Of course it is only prudish and dogmatic 
mnds that object to certain of the better interpretative 
dances. They involve no sexual suggestiveness, no contact 
tthe sexes. The old conventional dances, when carried on 
nthe homes and among people who had already learned to 
respect each other have long been defended by people of 
vndoubted purity and spirituality. But that is not the pop- 
war and typical dance that captures the young people of 
today. The dance is a place to meet strangers. There is 
tlystery and romance about going to a big ball and dancing 
with some one never known before. There is also every 
opportunity for the libertine and the professional vampire 
to get in their deadly work. Even in more exclusive cir- 
cles the dance increases in its sexual suggestiveness. It is 
historically true that more than one of the modern dances 
have been invented in the dives of seaport cities among 
abandoned people These dances are now the amusement 


result 


(f young people of good families who only vaguely under- 
stand the influence of this kind of dance in their lives. Of 
course the mothers would do well to look also into the 
influence of the moving picture as a source for much of the 
morbid sexuality of today. When the study of recreation 
's complete it will show that commercialized recreation 


nearly always tends to become vicious. Recreation should 
“t rescued from big business, and made one of the concerns 
of the whole community like religion and education. 
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The Christian Defense 
of the Jew 


EWISH papers in dealing with the recent diatribe of 
the Dearborn Independent against the Jews, have re- 
printed a great deal of matter from Christian journals. 
While the Jew has expected the church in other lands to 
be his chief persecutor, he has found in America to his 
astonishment that the most vigorous protests against anti- 
Semitism have arisen in the ranks of the Christian church. 
There is no great body of Christians in America today that 
would vote for anything else than the complete freedom 
of the Jew to enjoy his religion to the utmost. It is by this 
very fact that the great wall between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity is being battered down. When one reads a work in 
systematic theology written by a liberal Jew and compares 
it with a similar work written by a modern-minded Chris- 
tian, he finds an astonishing similarity. Through twenty 
centuries the Jew has unconsciously assimilated much of 
the Christian view of life. 
was Old Testament religion. 


Much of the Christian view 

It was the genius of Jesus 
to separate the wheat from the chaff in handling the Old 
The 
point of difference is with regard to the place that is given 
to Jesus. As the Jews realize more and more what Jesus 
has meant to the world’s life, they will in the exercise of 
their freedom give him a larger place in their hearts. 
Meanwhile the Jew is being approached by some who 
would convert him to premillennialism and verbal inspira- 
These missionaries will have a hard time. The Jew 
has already outgrown the very ideas that are being pre- 
sented to him as new. He will tell these missionaries that 
he has a better religion than theirs. So long as Christianity 
is only a doctrine of a world cataclysm, the Jew has the 
advantage. His religion when liberally interpreted is supe- 
rior. It is the modern evangelical statement of Christianity 
that alone may hope to bridge the gap between the disciples 
of Moses and the disciples of Jesus. 


Testament, as he does in the sermon on the mount. 


tion. 


Finds Radicalism 
in the Church 

R. EVERETT P. WHEELER of the National Civic 

Federation has been seeing things at night. His 
recent report charging the churches with social radicalism 
is quite a different kind of a charge from the more com- 
mon one that the church has been the tool of the wealthy 
and the refuge of conservatism. Some journals find in the 
charges of Mr. Wheeler something that should alarm the 
churches, and lead to defensive action. As a matter of 
fact, the churches can stand a good deal of criticism just 
such as Mr. Wheeler is giving. This criticism is just as 
ill-founded as many another contemporary criticism. The 
gentlemen who are busy criticising the church are mostly 
people who do not take the trouble to journey around and 
find out what the churches are like. Taking the official 
declarations of the various churches, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, there is no question but that the churches in America 
are on the progressive side of social questions, though they 
are by no means radical. They favor the short working 
day, an ample wage, healthful working conditions, the abo- 
lition of child labor, the limitation, on grounds of social 
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welfare, of the labor of women, and many other reforms 
not in industry but in family life. On the other hand, 
churches seem to socialists and honest-to-goodness radi- 
cals as hopelessly conservative institutions. They do not 
come out for the Marxian paper utopia, save in exceptional 
instances of ministers and laymen. They have no use for 
the class consciousness doctrine which seems to the 
churches a negation of the doctrine of universal brother- 
hood taught by Jesus Christ. They do not believe in the 
settlement of industrial disputes by violence. For all 
of these and other reasons the churches are hated by revo- 
Meanwhile, to the plain man of the 
street it is a matter of satisfaction that the church does 
not stand with the radical capitalists who would saddle 
and bridle the working population, nor with the bomb- 
throwing fanatics who seek progress in disorder. In the 
long run it will be seen that however slow and cautious 
the church has been in perceiving the social goal of its 
true endeavors, its heart is with the people, and its supreme 
passion for the kingdom of God will some day result in 
a thorough-going application of the ethics of Jesus to all 
the problems of human welfare. 


lutionary radicals. 


The New Mysticism 


UR age seeks for efficiency, for visible and tangible 
results, and it wants them at once. If results are 
forthcoming, it is restive and 
ready for change, as if impatient with profounder things 
which require time for fruition. 


not immediately 


It is idle to quarrel with 
a spirit so atmospheric and insistent, and for all the 
achievement of our age in energy and enterprise let us be 
grateful. But it has another side, of which we need to be 
reminded, else we may undervalue, if not ignore, influ- 
undo ourselves no matter how 


ences without which we 


much we do. There are quieter forces at work unob- 
erved and unwearying, and if they were withdrawn our 
most earnest labor would be in vain. 

History, no less than philosophy, has its paradoxes, and 
one of the notable facts about our age—scientific, social, 
In the midst 


of our materalism one discerns a new interest in mystic- 


dynamic—is a rediscovery of the inner life. 


ism, taking many forms—-some of them eccentric and un- 
healthy—but everywhere betraying a great hunger of the 
soul. The late Father Tyrrell may not have been right in 
future will be a 
blend of “mysticism and charity,” but he foresaw a deep- 


his prophecy that the religion of the 


ening of the life of the spirit. Despite our enterprise and 
invention—perhaps because of them—humanity, by a pro- 
found inner urge, is yearning for a more satisfying sense 
of eternal realities. The world tragedy has made us mys- 
tics, if we were not so before, and the demand is for a re- 
ligion that is real, inward, and endlessly rich in inspiration 
for new adventures in service. Disillusioned of a mate- 
rialistic civilization, distrustful of a barren intellectual- 
ism, and dissatisfied with a religion which has none but 
claims of external authority to put forth, men are seeking 
God and finding him, where he is surely found, in the 
human soul; in what Boutroux called “the Beyond that 
is Within.” 


CENTURY 
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Florence Nightingale wrote: ‘The kingdom of heaven 
is within us! These words seem to me the most of , 
revelation, of a New Testament, of a gospel—of any tha 
are recorded to have been spoken by our Saviour.” Her. 
self a mystic, with a sure insight she seized upon the 
words which, if not a definition, are the most perfect de. 
scription of mysticism anywhere to be found. For mys. 
ticism, as the word means, is what we see with the cn 
closed—when we look within. But Nightingale, it need 
hardly be said, was a practical mystic, in whom spiritual 
vision was joined with executive skill and brought to the 
service of great tasks. Elsewhere, on the subject of hos. 
pital drains, she wrote: “The question is not whether a 
thing is done for the state or the church, but whether it 
is done with God or without God”—all service being 
sacred and spiritual if done as for his will, whether it be 
making drains or singing Psalms. “The way to live with 
God,” she goes on to say, “is to live with ideas—not 
merely to think about ideals, but to do and suffer for 
them.” While speaking of so noble a worker, to whom 
mysticism, as she said, was “the essence of common 
sense,” we ought to add the creed by which she was in- 
spired and sustained : 


in the service of man being the service of 
God, the growing into a likeness with him by love, the being 
one with him at last, which is Heaven. I believe in the plan 
of almighty perfection to make us all perfect. And thus I be 
lieve in the life everlasting. 


I believe 


Such is the new mysticism, not merely a passive medi- 
tation, but an urge to action, to adventure, to achieve- 
ment; a faith which finds fulfillment in making a fairer, 
better world. It knows, as Octavia Hill said—herself a 
mystic and a saint—that God builds his best bridges with 
human piers, not angels; and that he lets us work with 
him, if we will, never letting our faults impede his pur- 
pose when we struggle that they should not. The new 
mysticism is practical, creative, constructive. To the old 
watchword, “The just shall live by faith,” it adds a new 
commandment, in which the old may be tested and tried: 
“Justice shall be established by faith.” It feels the winds 
of God blowing in the world, and his “tides of moral in- 
fluence running in the hearts of men.’ It knows that re- 


’ 


ligion is not a thing apart from life, but life itself at its 
best, equally in personal holiness and social ministry; 2 
flame lighting up the whole of life, awakening great im- 
aginations—a new vision in politics, a new spirit in trade— 
life God-illumined and love-annointed. Here is a mys 
ticism—radiantly sunny, exultantly joyous, austerely eth 
ical—which sanctifies the sense, glorifies natural faculties, 
transfigures all worthy motives, and finds expression in 
all noble thinking and social living, linking our lives m 
creative service to all the great causes of God in the 
world. 

If it be asked in what ways the new mysticism differs 
from the old, the reply is that the points of contrast are % 
many that one knows not which to mention first. One is 
active and the other contemplative, one seeks better-world- 
liness, the other other-worldliness; in short, the starting 
point of the one is the goal of the other. That is to say; 
the new mysticism is a return to the bright, happy, activé, 
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social, dynamic mysticism of Jesus, and his vision of life 
as love and comradeship. For example, the old mystic put 
that experience of union with God, in which he becomes 
the abiding and natural delight of the soul, at the end of 
a long and arduous process of initiation. The new mys- 
ticism, following Jesus, makes the same experience its 
starting-point, so that in the strength and gladness of it 
the soul goes forth triumphantly to meet whatever lies 
ahead. Whereas the older mystic usually—though not al- 
ways—tended to retire into the sanctuary of the soul with 
his ecstasies and spiritual exercises, and only to come 
forth into the world as a duty, or a necessity, and often 
condescendingly; the mystic after the pattern of Jesus 
lives in the world lovingly and joyously, having acquired 
through his mysticism a new vision of the World of Life 

the spiritual growing up through the natural and trans- 
figuring it with light and wonder. 

Such is the reconstruction of mysticism now going on. 
[he old mysticism was essentially individualistic, even 
blossomed into benevolence—partial, incomplete, 
mited; the new mysticism is social as well as personal— 
rich, many-sided, seeking to take in the whole of life. And 
herein lies the hope of a mystic religion for our time—not 
a separating cult, but a religion for all classes and condi- 
ions of men, all kinds of mind and temperament--so much 
needed to revivify our faith and lead us forth to the reali- 
vation of God and the practice of brotherhood. Medizval- 
sm did not speak the last word in mysticism. Our age has 
its own to utter; and its mystical experience, like its the- 
ological interpretation, cannot be cast in the moulds of feel- 
ng and thought that belonged to a bygone time—as the 
number and variety of mystical cults in our day testify. So 
many cults bespeak the groping hunger of the modern mind 
for a more satisfying experience of spiritual reality, at the 
same time they bear witness to some sad lack in the or- 
ganized religion of today. 

Our wise and witty age has sought out many inven- 
tions, but it never has found a truer way to victory than 
the way Any religion that ends in stately 
itual, exalted emotion, or contemplative quietude, fails. 
lt is not the religion of Christ, in which the primary fact 
isa moral decision, an active discipleship, the dedication of 
the will and the life to the service of God in man. Neither 
dogma nor sacrament nor emotion is a substitute for the 
religion of the deed. “Take up thy cross and follow me,” 
isa word that speaks alike to ritualist and rationalist, and 
if they do not heed and obey it their religion is futile. For 
the difficult undertaking of doing good we need all inspira- 

n and support—mystical communion, a lofty worship. 
ind a noble thought—but these must end and bear fruit in 
a union of those who love in the service of those who suf- 
fer. Evermore, to the men of our day, busy about many 
things, the old word comes back with profoundest mean- 
ing: “Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ess, and all these things will be added.” Seek it where? 
Behold the kingdom of heaven is within you, a pattern 
‘hown us for the building of the City of God on earth. 

The Kingdom of God is a society. The roll is kept in heaven, 
and we have no accurate knowledge of the names inscribed 


‘iereon. Its rules are recorded in the hearts of each member. 
The entrance fee is nothing—the subscription all you have. 


when it 


1 


of the cross. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Seeming as Good as We Are 


O doubt most of us are, in some particular, meaner 
N than we seem. A desire for the world’s respect 
keeps us from showing just how little our souls 
really are. A decent regard for the conventions keeps us 
from conspicuous incivilities in society and from open 
greediness in business. But we are also in many ways 
better than we are willing to seem. This sort of in- 
sincerity not only wrongs our best selves by denying them 
growth through expression, but it wrongs most cruelly 
those who are obliged to live with us, and who probably 
find us sufficiently undesirable companions at the best. 
Who can forget the pathetic words of Carlyle concerning 
his poor Jenny, “Ah, if I could only have her back for 
five minutes, if but to convince her that I loved her 
through all that”! Tammas the cynic was no doubt bet- 
ter than he seemed, though his surly seeming had the 
cruel effect of reality upon the woman whom he truly 
loved and for whom he was destined to mourn all his 
days. Dante Rossetti, burying his manuscript volume of 
poems in the coffin of his wife, was making tragic con- 
fession of a love nobler than the tardy expression 
thus given. 

We peoples of the western races have made a kind of 
virtue of our churlish repression. A keen student of men 
once said of an undemonstrative middle west Yankee— 
a middle west Yankee, by the way, is merely the original 
Yankee with one extra layer of crust—“That man has 
never said ‘Thank you’ in his life. He would consider 
such civility absurdly gushing.” It was not that the 
feeling of gratitude was lacking—it was that this man was 
sheepishly afraid of seeming as good as he was. Those 
who are in a position to receive frequent confidences from 
married couples are ready to testify that the habit of re- 
pression will account for an almost incredible number of 
divorces, Once convince a woman that her husband really 
loves her in spite of his grouchy silence on the subject, and 
she will forgive almost anything. Occasionally an acci- 
dent opens the lips of husband or wife, as it did those of 
the backward lover—in one of Miss Warner’s stories, was 
it not?—-whose sweetheart said of him, “He never really 
proposed. But we went walking and I stepped on a snake. 
And then we were engaged.” But in most households 
where this plague of dumbness has fallen it remains, and 
the children, growing up, look pityingly upon dad and 
mother, who can never, they fancy, have known what real 
romance is. 

Friendship and neighborliness are more real than we 
might imagine. Calamity shows a willingness to help 
where we had not suspected it. Almost every life is 
crowned at its end by the affection of some faithful 
friends, at least, who mourn sincerely. How little of 
all this affection has had its way in life, and how many 
lives lived out in loneliness would have been happy if they 
had received the love that was their rightful due? The 
beauty and reasonableness of a religious life are undoubt- 
edly recognized by multitudes who, through a kind of 
moral shamefacedness, refuse to let this recognition have 
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its way in normal expression. If the kingdom should 
have the right to claim for service all those who in their 
best moments feel its pull within, its power in the world 
would be well-nigh invincible. 

Can you imagine the revolution which would take 
place if every person in the world would begin tomorrow 
to live out, habitually and consistently, all the good that 
now lives within him in irregular and fragmentary im- 
pulses? Suppose the man who would die for his wife 
should begin to say pleasant things about her cooking; 
that the woman who would wear her fingers to the bone 
for her child should begin to be patient about muddy 
shoes; that the farmer who would share his harvest with 
a neighbor in time of drought should say a friendly 
“hello” to him every morning, that the Christian who 
would go to the stake for his faith would commend it 
to his business associate, how might the wilderness be 
made to blossom and rejoice! 


The Hotel Man 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HAVE a friend who owneth a Large Hotel. And he 
i wrote an Epistle unto me, saying, When thou comest 

unto this Burg, let no man beguile thee of thy wealth. 
Come thou to mine Hotel, and eat that which is good, 
and it shall not cost thee One Red Cent. 

Now I had occasion to visit that City, and he met me 
with an Automobile, and took me to his Hotel, and gave 
unto me a Swell Room with a Bath, and fed me with 
feasting. And we had a fine Breakfast, and a Lunch that 
was Some Lunch. 

But when we came to Dinner, behold, he was weary. 
And he looked over the Bill of Fare, and nothing looked 
good unto him. 

And I said, I will have a Planked White-fish. 

And he said, Nay; I have been trying to get a Chef who 
could plank an Whitefish as it should be done; try some- 
thing else. 

And I said, I will have Canvasback Duck. 

And he said, I saw those ducks when they came in, and 
they looked none too good to me; they were the best | 
could get, but 1 would try something else. 

And thus he spake of everything I proposed. 

And then he said, Come, let us get out of this mob. 1 
know a nice Ititle Chop-house. Let us run over there and 
get a good Beefsteak. 

And I said, Not on thy life. There is no Chop-house 
that can put up such eats as I have here. I intend to eat 
this Whole Bill of Fare. 

And he blessed me, and he said, Our food is good, and 
this is the best Hotel within a circle of Five Hundred 
Miles, and I know it. But I get so weary knowing what 
goes into everything and the process by which things are 
done, that I get tired. 

And I said unto him, Oh, my friend, thou art not the 
only pebble on the beach. What thou sayest is true of 
all men when they come to know the seamy side of their 
own job. 


And he said, It cannot be so with thee. 

And I said, It is even so. I know too well what goeth 
into my homiletic Soup-kettle. And I know that when | 
roast people from the Pulpit it is often Overdone ang 
Scorched. 

And I said, Come, let us eat this Food, for it seemeth jg 
me this is One Good Square Meal. 

And he said, You can just bet that meal you are eating 
it All Wool and a Yard Wide. 

And it was Some Meal. 


When I Looked Up 


I 


HEN Greece was young, 
NV The sunlight lay along the world 
And nymph and satyr gambolled in the shade 
Athenian marble glistered; in the depths 
Of old Aegean swung the imaged cloud. 
Days came, days went, and still their span 
Confined the care-free, joyous life of men,— 
When Greece was young. 


I] 


And then men looked, 

And saw the Lord, 

And He was high and lifted up 

Upon a tree. 

Then all along the earth a shadow fell, 

The shadow of a cross. 

The glory that was Greece 

Departed, leaving men bewildered, gazing down 
The vista of eternity. 

Days came, days went, yet not within their span, 
But infinite the mystery of the weave 

That is man’s life 

Spun itself out beyond the grave,— 

When men looked up 

And saw the Lord. 


Ill 
When i was young, 
Life tripped it care-free o'er the sunlit field 
And carolled blithely down the boisterous glen. 
Days came, days went, and aye the eve 
Stood tip-toed, waiting on the breaking morn,— 
When I was young. 


IV 


And then I saw the Lord, 

And all His house was filled with smoke, 

And glen and mountain swirled within the mist. 
Then out beyond the years the vista stretched, 
All awesome, shrouded deep in mystery,— 
When I looked up 

And saw the Lord 

Upon the cross. 


CHARLES T. BAILLIE. 





A Lenten Sheaf of Verse 


By Clyde McGee 


I 


“Nevertheless when the Son of Man cometh, 
Shall he find faith on the earth?” 
BLESSED LORD, Thou Christ of Galilee, 
Dost Thou now ask of me, as yesterday 
Thou asked of Thy disciples on the way 
That led unto Thy death on Calvary, 
If Thou at Thy return on earth shall find 
A living faith—a faith that God is still 
With men, to toil, to strive, and doth fulfill 
Through light and dark His purpose for mankind? 


How shall I answer? With complacent nod, 
Beholding not the wounds that Thou dost bear, 
While conning o’er the words of ancient creed? 
Not so, O Christ! I trust a living God! 

Thy saving Cross but let me humbly share, 

And be my answer, Lord, the deed, the deed! 


II 


“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus, His mother.” 


ND Mary stood beside the cross! Her soul 
A Pierced with the self-same wound that rent His side 
Who hung thereon. She watched Him as He died, 
Her Son! Saw Him paying the cruel toll 
Exacted by the law and unbelief, 
Since He their evil will had dared defy. 
There stood the Mother helpless in her grief, 
Beside the cross, and saw her first-born die !— 


How many mothers in how many lands 

Have bowed with Mary in her agony, 

In silence borne the wrath of War’s commands, 
When every hill is made a Calvary! 


Q pity, Lord, these mothers of the slain, 
\nd grant their dead shall not have died in vain! 


III 
The Mother of Judas 


‘ER her dear Babe she leaned with watchful care, 
Thanked God for the great gift of Motherhood, 
Dreamed all her dreams fulfilled, saw how wise, good, 
\nd strong her son would grow with years. Would there 
Be one who could with him compare? 
O Mother of Iscariot, how could 
God bless thee more, since in Christ’s brotherhood 
Thy son shall leader be, His Lordship share. 


It is finished! The Christ is crucified! 

Dead, too, that one by whom He was betrayed! 
© Mother’s grief that Mary never knew, 

O stricken heart, that more than Death hath tried, 
What were our hope, or help, had He not prayed, 
“Forgive them for they know not what they do”? 


IV 
“Thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.” 


CITY that He loved, Jerusalem, 
Preparing thus thy feast to celebrate, 
Who saw His tears, His grief compassionate, 
Dost thou reject thy King, and Him condemn, 
Yet chant for prophets dead a requiem? 
They but invoke God’s wrath inviolate 
To work its ends till all be desolate, 
Their time of visitation who contemn. 


O God, in this our day deep rent with strife, 

Smite through, amidst this wanton greed and lust, 
Our levity of mind. Set hearts aglow 

With faith! Let us not lose the Way of Life 

In wilful blindness and our pagan trust,— 

Our time of visitation may we know! 


Vv 


“We have no king but Caesar.” 


sé E have no king but Cesar,” answered they 

In scorn of Christ. “Let Him be crucified,” 
They cried. So priest and people chose that day, 
Chose Cesar for their king, and Christ denied.— 


Cesar their king, who would the State maintain 

With sword, with thundering guns give high command! 
So Cesar ruled, and Liberty was slain, 

And waste and woe and war swept through the land. 


O ye His priests, who see the multitude 

Awaiting their true king, how answer ye 

This day? Vote Christ be stretched upon the rood, 
That Czsar’s armed might the right shall be? 

Or dare ye, scorning pagan fear, proclaim 

That Christ is King, that He alone shall reign ? 


VI 
Which Faith? 


HE faithless faith that is not passionate, 

3ut cold, correct, of quiet dignity, 
At ease within its house of certainty ; 
The faith that question doth intimidate, 
A form of words on which to ruminate; 
The faithless faith that knows no jubilee, 
That risks no battle, wins no victory, 
No triumph of its own can celebrate? 


Or faith that knows the stormy moods, that cries 

In wrath at wrong, now in pity weeps, 

Now doubts, questions, feels itself forsaken 

Upon its Cross amidst the darkening skies, 

And yet strives on, its steadfast purpose keeps, 

And meets the night’s deep dark and death unshaken? 





Do the Churches Still Believe 


in Jesus? 
By Albert Parker Fitch 


tion. It does not mean, do the churches still accept 
any one of the traditional views of the person or the 
office of Jesus. These views are, or were, the effects of 
the belief in him; they were not the cause of it, they can- 
There is, for instance, the sacra- 


| ET us begin by defining the meaning of our ques- 


not be identified with it. 


mentarian Christ, the central and awful power in that 
theory that the church is a supernatural institution, the 
cnly depository of saving grace; that this grace is mediat- 


ed to us through the sacraments, that the actual vehicle 
of salvation is the bread and wine of the consecrated 
wafer which has been transmuted into the very substance 
of the Savior-God. It is not a question of first rate im- 
portance whether, or how far, men still hold to that view 
of Jesus, because it did not produce the belief in him 
but was produced by it. Hence, it may or may not be 
a witness to actual faith in him and his genuine leader- 
ship today. Many men, for a variety of obscure and 
complex reasons, either attend mass or take the sacra- 
ment whom he would not acknowledge as his sheep. 
There is also the metaphysical Christ. There are cer- 
tain theories regarding the nature of his person, its mix- 
ture of divine and human elements, its place in the scale 
of created or uncreated being, its relation to the second 
person in the trinity—theories regarding the nature of 
God within himself and Jesus’ relation to that God-head. 
To find out what men believe here would not answer our 
In this speculative and abstract sense devils 
There is, also, no inevitable 


question. 
may believe and tremble. 
onnection between the theologian and the disciple, be- 
tween orthodoxy and religion. 


THE MIRACULOUS CHRIST 
Then there is the miraculous Christ, the belief in Jesus 
as a special and unique incarnation born of the virgin 
Mary, a being who set aside the laws of nature, raising 
the dead, walking upon the water, himself the subject 
of a bodily resurrection after having lain three days dead 
ie tomb. To be traditional on these points is not 
necessarily to understand or to believe in or to follow 
him. One can imagine some simple and earnest person 
“T bid you 
believe in Jesus and follow him; he is the Savior of man- 
kind, he is the Light of the world.” And the mandarin 
would say: “How do you know?” And the simple and 
would answer: “Because he was born 
human father and because he became alive 
again after he was dead.” And the mandarin would re- 
y: “This is amazing, if true, but what of it? What 
ignificant connection is there between physical marvels 
and moral and spiritual leadership? Why do you say you 
believe in the latter merely because you accept the for- 


addressing a Confucian scholar and saying: 


earnest person 


without a 


mer?” And the simple and earnest man would have to be 
silent because he could not answer those questions. 

There is finally the humane and sentimental Chris, 
the exaltation of him sometimes as the Divine man, or the 
sinless man, or the supernatural man, or as some utterly 
exceptional personage. These mediating and reconciling 
views, sometimes sharply defined, sometimes extremely 
vague, do not touch our question either. Jesus himself 
says so: “Many shall say unto me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy 
name have cast out devils and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, | 
never knew you. Depart from me, ye that work in- 
iquity. Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?” 


BELIEF AS MORAL TRUST 


No; to answer the question, “Does the church still be- 
lieve in Jesus,” we must inquire, “Does it believe what 
he said; does it practice what he taught? Faith in him is 
confidence in his message, trust in his understanding, ac- 
ceptance, which is even harder, of his vision. Belief, in 
the realm of religion, is not subscription to formulae or 
loyalty to institutions or acceptance of the marvelous. It 
is moral trust, active loyalty of the will, discipleship to 
his way of living, acceptance of his principles of conduct. 

This includes as its consummation belief in his God and 
the appropriate attitude toward his holy Father, but it 
begins in the realm of conduct as acceptance of his atti- 
tude toward men. So far as you can distinguish between 
two things that are interdependent, belief in Jesus puts 
the moral not the religious first. We begin to follow him 
“Blessed are the pure in 
Moral character brings 
The first step in belief is doing as he 
cid, believing in him by imitating him. “They who will to 
do the will shall know of the doctrine.” You don’t know 
the doctrine first and then either substitute that for the 
will or add the will to it. The one process is self-decep- 
tion, the other is putting the cart before the horse. You 
don’t accept the doctrine and suppose that means doing 
the will. But you say: “What he said is true, what he 
did is wise, what he condemned is false. The principle 
of his life was right and I accept it. His judgments of the 
world were true and I shall abide by them.” 


when we try to work his works. 
heart for they shall see God.” 
religious insight. 


CHRIST'S PERSONALITY 


Faith is the 
As long as the 
teachings of Jesus are recognized as embodying the loftiest 
truth regarding human and then divine relationships, s0 
long will his personality be regarded as the embodiment 
of truth. Notions as to how it embodies the truth, and 


Now that is believing in him indeed. 
velinquishment of the will in action. 
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«what area of truth it embodies will vary, but only as long 
as the teaching is honored will he be honored. Whenever 
his teaching holds the central place in human life then will 
his personality hold the central place as the ideal of life. 

Now there is considerable feeling abroad that Jesus is 
receding from the heart of the socalled Christian con- 
sciousness. The feeling takes at least two forms. First, 
that men’s minds are approaching the ultimate questions 
of conduct and destiny by means other than through 
him—through observation of human conduct, through 
speculations of the human mind—so that Jesus the medi- 
ator, the interpreter, in the moral sense the Saviour, is 
disappearing as outmoded, or superfluous. The other 
‘orm is the sense of indifference to him of the extra- 
ecclesiastical world of action. Where he was once at least 
respected formally and given lip service, men are now 
openly disregarding him. Our civilization never accepted 
his world-view, but it more or less pretended to; now it 
frankly ignores or rejects it. The men who gathered in 
Paris in the spring of 1919 were, with the exception of 
Clemenceau, good churchmen, but it would be the height 
of the ridiculous to say that they were good Christians 
when they made the treaty of Versailles. It makes no 
pretense of faith in the Christian principle. 


WHAT JESUS TAUGHT 


It is necessary, then, first to consider the teaching of 
Jesus and then to ask how far we conform to it, and then 
our question will have answered itself. But it is not alto- 
gether easy, after two thousand years, to know what he 
taught. As one reads the synoptists, there cannot be 
much doubt that Jesus, in his few months of public utter- 
ance, proclaimed some kind of a social gospel. It is true 
that he was primarily concerned with individuals rather 
than organizations, but equally true that he selected and 
trained these individuals as a sort of charter members for 
a society soon to be. It is true that it was thus the spir- 
itual redemption of men and women, not the improvement 
of existing institutions, for which he labored. But that 
was because he regarded those present institutions as 
essentially hopeless and about to perish, not because he 
did not have the vision of a better and perfected state. 
As a matter of fact he did live for a new and purged 
society. So, while by the very nature of his genius he 
was not so much a reformer as a revealer, not an agi- 
tator with a plan, but an idealist with a vision, never- 
theless it was a social vision and a group salvation which 
he foresaw. 

Thus, while his teaching is only incidentally social and 
economic, men felt then and continue to feel today that 
through his searching of the separate soul he had a benefi- 
cent and adequate message for the human race. It is 
tecorded in Luke that once, as his custom was, he went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day and stood up for 
fo read. And there was delivered unto him the book of 
the prophet Isaiah. And when he had opened the book he 
found the place where it was written, The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken 
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hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and the re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised. To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Now this is the prophecy of an ideal state. It is also 
recorded that he closed the book and gave it again to the 
minister and sat down. And the eyes of all of them that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he 
began to say unto them, “This day is this Scripture ful- 
filled in your ears.” One can readily imagine the pathos 
and the intensity of the silence that fell upon the little 
Nazarene synagogue that Sabbath afternoon. It was easy 
to believe that day that the acceptable year of the Lord 
was at hand. 


THE UNIVERSAL MESSAGE 


It becomes us then to inquire what was this teaching 
which the Protestant church has so persistently individual- 
ized, but which so clearly carried some sort of social and 
universal message that the common people heard him 
gladly. What was his teaching regarding the kingdom of 
God on earth, as he called it—what was the message 
enclosed in that vague and plastic framework of the 
“kingdom ?” 

His sayings concerning it, as they have come down to 
us, are fragmentary, unsystematic, apparently contradic- 
tory. Sometimes the kingdom is a present inward state 
of joy and peace, an immediate and blessed interior real- 
ization, of the love of God in the service of man. It is 
the precious pearl hid in the field, the leaven in the lump. 
But sometimes it is an imminent millennium, a great soci- 
ety imposed from without, splendid and irresistible, to be 
heralded and accompanied by prodigious and inexplicable 
events. “When the Son of Man shall come in his glory 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory.” Many attempts have been made to 
harmonize these apparently unrelated sayings. They may 
represent various stages of growth in his conception of the 
kingdom, confusing now because no longer preserved in 
chronological sequence. Or they may present what was 
once a clear teaching of a society that begins within and 
works out. Its germ is individual and obscure like the 
tiny mustard seed, its efflorescence is conspicuous and 
social, like the harmonious organism of root and trunk, 
leaves and branches of a great tree. It is the inner, mystic 
kingdom, present here and now, which makes not orly 
possible but inevitable the blessed outward kingdom still 
in process of consummation. In this view the various 
parts of the teaching are complementary rather than con- 
tradictory. 


AN INTERIM ETHIC 


But more generally today New Testament scholars think 
that Jesus actually looked forward to the speedy coming 
of a catastrophic kingdom. He moved in the circle of 
the ideas of his Semitic inheritance and his ancient time. 
The notion of development, of growth out of existing 
organizations, of something at once better and different 
from them, was impossible to a child of his age and place. 
The idea of the evolution of a new society was antece- 
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dently out of the question for him. For it did not exist 
in his part of the ancient world. Hence “progress,” as we 
understand the term, meant nothing to him; progress to 
him would have been fundamental change, a wiping the 
slate clean and beginning over again, a new order. He 
helieved then that there was about to appear another and 
a completed society, a holy city, new Jerusalem, soon to 
descend from God out of heaven, and that he was the 
herald and should be the witness of it. In this belief he 
was disappointed; the new kingdom did not come; the 
evil custom of this world had its age-long way with him. 
He died a disillusioned man, crying with his expiring 
gasp, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 

So runs the theory. It is important to mention this 
apocalyptic view of Jesus’ teaching of the kingdom, be- 
cause by it his famous sayings are today interpreted to 
the end of their rejection. The doctrine of the sermon on 
the mount is thus an interim ethic, It is a group of sayings 
meant only for the extraordinary situation of the moment, 
not intended for a workaday world. It is an especial and 
esoteric teaching of passive nonresistance to whatever 
form of evil and injustice during the few days, the little 
space, that remained before the world should be con- 
founded and men should call upon the rocks to fall upon 
them, and his little flock should enter triumphantly into 
that kingdom which it was the Father’s good pleasure to 
give them. Hence the teaching may be discounted. 


INHERENT WORTH OF JESUS’ TEACHING 


Now it would appear to me that all these considerations 
regarding the way of the appearance and the actual organ- 
ization of the kingdom, as Jesus may or may not have 
conceived these things, are relatively beside the point. 
The worth of Jesus’ teaching regarding human and divine 
nature and their appropriate expressions is not funda- 
mentally affected by his notion of the nature of the events 
which he may or may not have supposed would furnish 
the opportunity and the vehicle for its fulfillment. The 
authority of his teaching resides in its doctrine, is deter- 
mined by its substance. Certainly the founder of Chris- 
tianity had specific notions regarding the moral nature of 
God and the moral nature of man and the just relation- 
ships of man with his fellows and through them with his 
Maker. These notions stand or fall on their inherent 
worth, their intrinsic excellence. Genius often builds bet- 
ter than it knows; it is characteristic of it that it is for- 
ever striking out universal truth and enunciating com- 
prehensive principles as it interprets local conditions and 
addresses itself to partial problems. 

Whatever then may have been the historical truth or 
falsity of Jesus’ notion of the nature, the time, the method 
of the coming of the kingdom, the deeper question is, 
what was his notion of man which underlay it? Now we 
have his teaching regarding divine and human nature. 
Here it is irrespective of what causes produced it, or 
what the ends to which it was directed. We may indeed 
reject it on the ground that it was meant for the kind of 
a world that does not exist. Or we may accept it on the 
ground that it really sets forth a principle workable in 


our world. But on this question of what the churchy 
actually think of that teaching hangs our discipleship 
Do we understand it? Do we believe in it? Do yw 
follow it? There is the test of whether we believe in him 


BROTHERHOOD—A COMMONPLACE 


Well, it is quite clear from the first three gospels thy 
Jesus believed that men should live together as brothers 
under one father in a divine and inclusive family, ang 
that he called them to this as their discipleship. Qh, 
you say, is that all it was? Why, that is the most thread 
bare commonplace. You say that Jesus’ teaching js 
summed up in the terms of fatherhood and sonship. Aj 
the churches accept that today; we are all then believing 
in him. But I wonder. Perhaps we don’t know what 
Jesus meant by it. Perhaps these terms, on the lips of 
nine-tenths of those who use them, are little more than a 
sentimental cant, an empty shibboleth, which tends to 
obscure and emasculate, not to reveal and enforce his 
teaching. Let us ask ourselves first, what is the content 
cf the fatherhood, the nature of the paternity which Jesus 
reveals. 

Other ethnic faiths have spoken of God as father and 
cf man as brother. But this “father” God has been the 
progenitor of a nation or a tribe and this brotherhood 
limited to racial lines. Moreover, as these nations have 
progressed in arts and civilization the term sovereign or 
emperor has been substituted for father. But in Chris 
tianity we find exactly the reverse development. Jesus 
comes at the end of a long historic process and uses the 
word “father” constantly as it has never been used in 
any other religion. His is the only developed religion 
which uses father as the significant and constant appella- 
tion of deity. Ethical and universal fatherhood, dimly 
shadowed forth by Isaiah and Hosea he reveals, a God 
who sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust and 
causeth his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, a 
God who has an infinite and particular care for his chil 
dren so that the very hairs of their head are all num- 
bered. He is then the Lord of heaven and earth, in whom 
redeeming and sacrificial love is supremely exemplified 
and bestowed. He loves all his children with an equal 
and impartial affection. He is not localized on some 
throne of other worlds, but is a present spirit, encom- 
passing and infusing all humanity. The Father of all, 
his love goeth out seeking to embrace them all. Every 
man born into the world he follows with love from the 
beginning until the very end, if perchance he may win 
him to himself, to make him alive with his own divinity 
and radiant with his own immortality. No man need ever 
be weak, for the Father desires to perfect his weakness in 
his strength. No man need ever be consumed with rest- 
lessness and discontent, for the Father waiteth to endow 
him with the abundance of his peace. No man need ever 
be lost, because the Shepherd is always seeking his wat- 
dering sheep. No man need ever be discouraged, by 
reason of the sins of his manhood or his youth, for this 
is the Father who sees the prodigal coming a long way 
off, and runs and falls on his neck and kisses him. 
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What, then, is the Fatherhood that Jesus teaches? It 
js redemptive love, freely and supremely given, so that, 
in the incredible words of Jesus to the woman at the 
well, We know that God seeketh his true worshippers. 
It is redemptive love supremely exemplified in service, so 
that in the more incredible example of Jesus, he who 
knoweth that he comes from God and goes to God will, 
in his supreme moment of godlikeness, gird himself with 
3 towel and wash his disciples’ feet. We perceive then 
the ethical and social characteristics of the love of God 
as Jesus reveals it. It is a love whose purpose is char- 
acter, whose content is service, whose method is sacrifice, 
and whose goal is racial redemption, a saved society, 
which shall be coterminous with the race—a single-minded, 
educative, reformative constructive love. On this sort of 
a paternal conception Jesus founds his kingdom. It is the 
family principle which he uses; the atmosphere of an 
ideal family is to be the atmosphere of his world. 

What then, does it mean to be a son and a brother in 
the kingdom of this kind of a God? The answer which 
Jesus gives is inevitable, logical, but most divinely high, 
most supremely difficult. It means to love our fellow 
That is to say, the attitude 
of the disciples of Jesus toward the human world is a 
loving self-forgetful attitude whose purpose is the mak- 
ing there of Christian character, whose content is service, 
whose method is sacrifice and whose goal is racial re- 
Then, we too serve men according to their 
need, not according to their desert. So we long to bless 
For how an evil cursing heart needs 
So we pour out for men and around men an 
unexpected and undeserved affection, giving more to the 
worst of them than the best of them could ever have 
dreamed of. Just as God has been more willing to hear 
than we to pray and has given us exceedingly abundantly 
sbove all we could ask or think. So if a man ask my coat 
with joy I give him my cloak also that he may know 
how my life reaches out toward him, and that the only 
thing which limits my glad forthgiving to my neighbor 
is the extent of my perception of his need or the extent 
of his capacity to receive. 


men the way God loves us. 


demption. 


them that curse us. 
blessing ! 


A PASSION FOR HUMANITY 


Evidently, then, this love that I must show men is not 
he love of reciprocity which publican and sinner and 
It is not the legalism of righteous- 
ness which scribe and pharisee and conformist rest in. 


humanist would give. 


itis not summed up with the mere attainment of personal 
haracter. Indeed, it can scarcely be said to have begun 
with attainment. To be a follower of Jesus means char- 
acter for service, and redemption for the community. 
Discipleship of the Son of Man implies passion for 
lumanity. It means a communal and a saving love. It 


awakens the glorious madness of self-sacrifice. It brings 
‘icarious suffering and spontaneous and irresistible out- 


0° 


going for less fortunate men. It'means a poignant sensi- 
leness towards human need, an unquenchable protest 
against human injustice, an unutterable desire to supply 
(eficiencies for the handicapped, and tenderest healing for 
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the wounded. It means that you and I, sanctified and 
empowered with the divine love and life, ache with desire, 
burn with intensity, to bestow it, to redeem with it our 
fellow men. Mazzini, the Italian patriot, had caught the 
Christian spirit when he said, “If I see any one called 
good I ask, ““‘Whom, then, has he saved?” 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS 


Do we still then believe in Jesus, this Jesus? How far 
has the church ever risen to such a passion of humility 
and love? How far has she ever seen that faith in him 
is acceptance of a certain spirit, the perception that there 
is divine truth in this sort of relationship. There was a 
great Christian, a true follower of Jesus in the thirteenth 
century, his name was Francis of Assisi. He was a man 
of extraordinary idealism, to whom moral perfection and 
joy were one and the same thing, a man who had no 
interest in the miracle worker and little interest in the 
scholar, but who found in the love of man a never fading 
ecstasy, a soul who adopted poverty that he might be free 


to serve his fellow men. This story is told of him: 


One winter's day, St. Francis was going with Brother Leo 
from Perugia to Santa Maria degli Angeli, and the cold, Le- 
ing intense, made them shiver; he called Brother Leo, who 
was walking a little in advance, and said: “O Brother Leo, 
may it please God that the Brothers Minor al! over the 
world may give a great example of holiness and edification; 
write, however, and note with care, that not in this is the 
perfect joy!” 

St. Francis, going on a little farther, called him a second 
time: “O Brother Leo, if the Brothers Minor gave sight to 
the blind, healed the infirm, cast out demons, gave hearing to 
the deaf, or even what is much more, if they raised the four 
days dead, write that not in this is the perfect joy.” 

Going on a little farther he cried: “O Brother Leo, if the 
Brothers Minor knew all languages, all science, and all scrip- 
tures, if they could prophesy and reveal not only future 
things but even the secrets of consciences and of souls, 
write that not in this consists the perfect joy.” 

Going a little farther St. Francis called to him again: “O 
Brother Leo, little sheep of God, if the Brother Minor could 
speak the language of angels, if he knew the courses of the 
stars and the virtues of plants, if all the treasures of earth 
were revealed to him, and he knew the qualities of birds, 
fishes, and all animals, of men, trees, rocks, roots, and 
waters, write that not in these is the perfect joy.” 

And advancing still a little farther St. Francis called 
loudly to him: “O Brother Leo, if the Brother Minor 
could preach so well as to convert all infidels to the faith 
of Christ, write that not in this is the perfect joy.” 

While speaking thus they had already gone more than 
two miles, and Brother Leo, full of surprise, said to him: 
Father, I pray you in God’s name tell me in what consists 
the perfect joy.” 

And St. Francis replied: “When we Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, soaked with rain, frozen with cold, cov- 
ered with mud, dying of hunger, and we knock and the 
porter comes in a rage, saying, ‘Who are you?’ and we an- 
swer, ‘We are two of your brethren,’ and he says, ‘You lie, 
you are two lewd fellows who go upon down corrupting 
the world and stealing the alms of the poor. Go away from 
here!’ and he does not open to us but leaves us outside 
shivering inthe snow and rain, frozen, starved, till night; 
then, if thus maltreated and turned away, we patiently 
endure all without murmuring against him, if we think with 
humility and charity that this porter really knows us truly 


arrive at 
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and that God makes him speak to us, then, O Brother Leo, 
write that in this is the perfect joy. Above all the 
graces and all the gifts which the Holy Spirit gives to his 
friends is the grace to conquer oneself, and willingly to 
suffer pain, outrages, disgrace, and evil treatment, for the 
love of Christ!” 


One is quite sure that Francis believed in Jesus, but 
do we? One remembers the average Protestant church, 
composed of men and women of undoubted respectability, 
of thrifty lives and careful morals. We accept in these 
churches the social order in which we were born; perhaps 
we care more for our institution than for the world for 
whose sake it was founded, live more off the community 
than for it. Our churches are not so much the lifeboat 
sent out to rescue the perishing as they are the ark of 
salvation into which we withdraw from a perishing and 
somewhat contemptible world. Do the churches still be- 
lieve in Jesus? If so, then they believe that they are 
here to transform life by their terrible meekness, to sub- 
due it by ineffable gentleness, to tilt at all the windmills 
of entrenched injustice and selfish privilege, armed only 
with the lance of the loving spirit, to have such faith in 
gentleness and goodness and love as to practice them at 
every worldly cost, to be the kind of servants of Jahweh 
who do not cry nor lift up their voice nor cause it to be 
heard in the street. 


LOVE, OUR FIRST DEBT 


Because, you see, to believe in him, means that we must 
care; love is the first thing we owe the world. Of course, 
we cannot live as Francis did. Of course, most of us are 
not called upon to try to drive the church like an iron 
wedge through the social fabric of our day, to try to 
destroy and remake the present order, a part of which we 
ourselves are and upon which with all its faults we have 
to depend. But we cannot say that we believe in him 
unless we realize that we do not possess divine sonship by 
any conventional consent to its statement nor by intel- 
lectual acquiescence in the creeds that are supposed to 


give it fixity and clarity of expression, nor by conformity 
to pious practices, nor by donating the fag-ends of our 
time and the left-overs of our substance to the harmless 
and amiable routine activities of our parish. 


These things 
ought we to have done, yes, but not to have left the other 
undone. We realize that sonship only as we communicate 
it. We become the sons of God in just so far as we be- 
come the brothers of the world. 

Is not this the profound and characteristic Christian 
teaching that union with the Father is accomplished 
through oneness with humanity? “If I love not my 
brother whom I have seen, how can I love God whom 
1 have not seen?” Therefore, in every social struggle 
the obligation is solemn and heavy upon the church to be 
profoundly interested. Jesus’ disciples, as they regard 
their fellow men, desire and mean to know their fears and 
hopes and ambitions, their passions and despair. They 
see the present life about them, not as a great and moving 
pageant, sometimes glittering and splendid, sometimes 
sombre and terrific, ever to be viewed with the cool 
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and indifferent scrutiny of the spectator or to be smugly 
used for the furtherance of the ecclesiastical institution, 
No, they see it as the consecrated, bloodstained arena 
upon whose disturbed and darkened sands, strewn with 
the wreck and debris of the ages, are fought out the 
piteous life and death struggles of separate human beings, 
And for them their heart beats, and for them their ming 
works, for them their will is strong. Into their fierce ang 
tragic conflict they long to plunge their life. 


COMPLACENT PROVINCIALISM 


The most dreadful indictment of the modern church js 
its own complacent provincialism, its willingness to ys 
and mitigate a brutal world, not to sacrifice itself for that 
world’s sake. The church disbelieves in Jesus, insofar 
as we think of ourselves as the fastidious elect or cultivate 
any indifference to the way in which the other three 
quarters of our race must live. The Father God and the 
suffering world may expect that they who say they believe 
in Jesus will feel the horror, the godlessness, the awful 
ness, of faring sumptuously every day without real and 
vital concern for the thousands of Lazaruses who lie in 
their sores amid the dirt and the dogs outside our gates, 

Again, if the church really believes in Jesus, it will look 
abroad upon the strife and suffering in our present ordei, 
and, after being profoundly moved by it, it will express 
that interest in some definite and persistent form of pro 
test and redemption. Is this not the very essence of the 
doctrine of the Kingdom, that any man of any race or 
creed or color, who does not have the free and abundant 
life in any department of his being, becomes thereby the 
immediate object not merely of my interest but also of my 
service. If there is anything desirable that I possess 
and value, according to the teaching of Jesus I cannot rest 
until my brother shall have a chance to experience its 
possession and enjoy its excellence with me. My raison 
d’etre as a Christian is to serve my race. The lynched 
Negro of the south, and the brutes who lynch him, the 
wretched wanderer on my city streets, the child of the 
neglected rich, the children in the cotton mills and the 
glass factories, the women in the sweat shops, the oper- 
active in the dust-laden, stuff-filled air of the factories, and 
we ourselves—we are all one. This is the teaching of 
Jesus. It is for this that we founded our institution. Do 
the churches still believe in him? 

What.an unparalleled standard of service he has set for 
us in these troubled days! But it is not impossible, a 
least there are those who believe that it is not impossible 
that through just such service there will come the solution 
of our social and industrial problems. That faith may 
be mad, but that faith is faith in Jesus. Does the church 
believe that the standard of Christian ministration, if 
faithfully exemplified, could transform our modern life? 
Well, all those who have accepted the teaching of Jesus 4 
true, must believe that it is no visionary statement, but only 
sober sense to say that it could purify American politics, 
abolish commercial dishonor and oppression, yes, even heal 
the breach between employer and employed. For let any 
man, whether a politician, representative, judge, employet 
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or artisan, once fully recognize and accept the principle that 
io render honest and unstinted and loving service is the 
hject of his existence, and the opportunity of h‘s work 
or profession, why then there can be no thought on his 
sart of personal profit at the expense of others, of dis- 
iovalty to his post, of adulterated goods, of injustice to 
cependents, or of inferior workmanship. Competition be- 
comes emulation. What incredible happiness would that 
bring into the world! Then there would be a goklen age 
iadeed ! 


THE CHURCH AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Perhaps we can answer our question now. Men do 
eieve in Jesus if they believe that love is the greatest 
force in the world, but that the love that counts is the love 
that costs. The present order will never be changed 
except by the cumulative force of a courageous and con- 
crated public opinion. If the church is making that 
new public opinion then she is believing in Jesus. It is a 
ittle difficult to believe that she is doing much toward 
mking it, because if she were, Jesus’ name and the 
sower of his person would be vivid in the churches and 
nthe land. It would never occur to us to ask the ques- 
tion that heads this article because where men were serv- 
ing and suffering and dying for this—shall I say divinely 
mad—ideal, it would be evident that a great Being who 
incarnated a mighty force was moving still amid the 
walks of men. 

There is no possible way to revive belief in Jesus ex- 
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the church survive in the chunging 


“Can 
order?” It is a real question. We have a way 
of supposing that she cannot perish, but there 
is no such a thing as permanency of this sort 


in the social structure, 


The question is not only real, it is grave, 
important. At few other times in man’s men- 
tal and moral history has he more needed the 
guiding and steadying leadership of a strong 
religious organization than now. 


Can the church survive in the changing 
order? Well, the answer will depend upon the 
extent and character of her faith. The day 
has come for dropping a liberal apologetic for 
scholastic Christianity; for trying to define 
ancient phrases which once carried an open 
and ingenuous meaning; for reinterpreting 
historical movements so as to make them un- 
historically acceptable; for reading twentieth 
century sophistries into good third century 
metaphysics. 
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cept to make another of the world’s great efforts to prac- 
tice his message. When that is done, whatever there may 
be of grace in his person, of power in his life, of truth 
in his word, will reveal itself in the appropriate language 
according to the circle of ideas and in the characteristic 
institutions of this moment. In so doing, new doctrines 
of his person, new visions of his meaning, new faiths as 
to his place in the cosmic order will be created. We are 
not working his works very much at present, therefore we 
are not believing in him. Perhaps we cannot work his 
works ; perhaps they are unworkable. Ought not all of us 
to ask ourselves whether or not we can, whether or not 
we dare, believe in him. Ought we not to acknowledge 
that no matter how beneficent and honorable an institu- 
tion the church may be, if she is standing ostensibly for 
one thing but practicing another, we cannot call her an 
institution of faith. And if she is not an institution of 
faith, is there either logic or justice in expecting her to 
succeed ? 


The Man on the Cross 


The Cry 
S often as there is silence around me, 
$y day or by night, 
I am startled by the cry, 
“Take me down from the cross!” 
The first time I heard it 
I went out and searched 
Until I found a man in the throes of crucifixion, 
And I said, “I will take you down.” 
And I tried to take the nails from his feet, 
3ut he said, “Let be; for I cannot be taken down 
Till every man, every woman and every child 
Come together to take me down.” 


“But I cannot bear your cry.” 

And I said, “What can I do?” 
And he said, “Go about the world 
Telling every one you meet, 
‘There is a man upon the cross.’ ” 


The Answer 


I go about the world 

Telling all the rich 

And all the happy and all the comfortable, 
“There is a man upon the cross.” 

But they all say, 

“We are sure you are mistaken: 

There was a man upon the cross 

Two thousand years ago. 

But he died, and was taken down, 

And was decently buried; 

And a miracle happened 

So that he rose again, 

And ascended into heaven, 

And is happy for evermore.” 

Still I go about the world, saying, 
“There is a man upon the cross.” 

ELIZABETH GIBSON 





The Religious Side of 


Common Sense 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


GAIN and again the Master recurs to the quality of 
sagacity, of foresight, of strategy, and suggests that 
it be used in behalf of the highest things. In the 

parable of the Unjust Steward he commends the man not 
for his injustice, but for his shrewdness; and this leads 
him to say that the sons of Mammon are wiser than the 
sons of light. He had watched the ways of men, had seen 
their cunning expedients constantly coming to pass, and he 
sought to have this practical capacity applied to the life 
of the spirit. It is a fertile field, for surely a man may be 
aS cunning in the doing of good as in the doing of evil. 
Time out of mind we have been exhorted of the prac- 
tical value of heavenly wisdom. That, indeed, cannot be 
emphasized too much, since men are slow to realize that 
the highest truth has everyday uses, and is not simply a 
theme for holy meditation. For example, the poetic quali- 
tv—a certain delicacy, fineness, and charm of nature—rs 
the chief secret of success in every field of life. 
insight, 


It gives 
vision, without which a man goes stumbling 
through the years. Whether a man be an artist or an 
artisan, a surgeon or a saint, a politician or a preacher, 
he is more effective and winning by virtue of this mystical, 
poetic gift. But, as Kipling would say, that is another 
story than the one with which we have to do just now. 


MYSTICAL SIDE OF WORLDLY WISDOM 


If Pope has made more current epigrams of worldly 
wisdom than any other poet, to Wordsworth belongs the 
nobler praise of having shown what Richard Hutton capris 
“The Mystical Side of Good Sense.” For all things, when 
rightly considered, have their mystical aspects and uses, 
and all toilers in behalf of the higher human life need to 
learn the heavenly uses of worldly wisdom. The church, 
especially, needs a course of training in this school—which 
was no doubt what David Swing meant when he said that 
he would like to see in every theological seminary an en- 
dowed chair of common sense. In a world such as this no 
cause, however lofty, can win its way without a spiritual 
use of shrewdness. Our religious sects—some of them 
small enough to be called insects—furnish an example of 
the lack of good sense. No one wishes the religious world 
to become ‘‘a mush of concession,’ which Emerson so 
despised. So far as our differences are fundamental and 
real they must and should exist, each party having due 
regard for the service of the other. But where they are 
only a reminiscence of old debates, long since dead and 
buried ; where they persist only by virtue of sectarian pride 


or prejudice or pretense, they can show no cause for be- 


ing. Men of the world must look with pity upon the folly 


of such dissipation of forces, not to speak of the waste of 
funds. Laymen are aware of this and in due time they 
will no doubt make their protest felt. 

This is not to say that the church must go to school to 
captains of industry and politicians—though it may learn 
many things from such shrewd and effective doers. It 


need go no further than to its own great leaders, | 
worldly wisdom means a skillful and conciliatory art oj 
selfishly gaining from the world what it wants, St. Pay! 
had none of it. But he was master of a skillful and cop. 
ciliatory art none the less, though he used it to win mep 
to the Master. 
he was full of that common sense without which the force 
of religious genius tends to evaporate. He was forever 
on guard lest the fervor of his converts should ruin their 
cause, in disregard of prudence or foresight. He cop. 
stantly urged the keeping of peace within the church at all 
hazard, and surely we may profit by his example. 


Like all other men of supreme greatnes 


SHREWDNESS OF THE SAINTS 


In order to be all things to all men that it may thereby 
save some, the church, like its great apostle, must belong 
to its own age. Men are stable in nothing but their im- 
perfection, and the church must be able to get along with 
ordinary humanity. It need not be of the world, but itis 
in the world—a world of average men and women—face 
to face with new superstitions which must be tenderly 
dealt with, new enthusiasms which should not be out- 
1aged, and new idols which need not be profaned. In 
short, modern wisdom should be able to meet modem 
folly and overcome it. Some think it heroic and wise to 
lift up the banner of the ideal and refuse to admit any- 
thing less than the best; but it is far wiser to take things 
as they are and try, with many compromises, to make 
them better. Nor can any one deny that the church of 
today does strain at gnats while swallowing huge camels 
of social injustice. 

When one reads 
the “Journal of John Wesley,” so rich in practical wisdom 


Not so her great leaders of the past. 


—rules of health, maxims of economy, scrupulous care in 
the use of time, generalship in the management of men— 
one feels that the evangelist, were he now alive, could 
direct the fortunes of a great business enterprise with ease 
He had in rare degree the three qualities which Emerson 
said attract the reverence of mankind—disinterestedness, 
practical power, and courage. Though he belonged to his 
age, and partook of its weakness in more than one way, he 
was a master of the religious uses of worldly wisdom, even 
as he was a man of light and fame. It is not too much to 
say that Wesley saved England from a revolution like that 
which shook France. Macaulay credits him with a genivs 
for statesmanship not inferior to that of Richelieu, and 
this genius he used in behalf of the kingdom of heaven 


MEN OF THE WORLD 


As much may be said of Luther and Calvin. If they 
were men of their age, they were all the more effective 
making use of the forces at their command to advanct 
the reign of right upon the earth. Too often we think of 
them as theologians, and nothing more, forgetting thet 
their dogmas had root in economic and social soil, and 
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‘hat a new movement in theology nearly always carries 
with it widespread political and social reform. To his 
own age Luther was as much a social reformer as~a 
preacher, and Calvin was feared more as a political leader 
than as a theologian. Such work required sagacity, cun- 
ning, and statesmanship not more than spiritual fervor. 
They were men of the world, though not worldly men, 
and their labors endure because they were men of practical 
capacity. 

Nor should we neglect that rich store of worldly wis- 
dom in the form of maxims, proverbs, aphorisms, and 
parables—epigrams pithy and picturesque into which 
whole ages of experience have been compressed. The 
wisdom literature of the world, from A®sop to Franklin 
and Emerson, is a small book; for wise men know that 
wisdom is learned not from books, but from life. There- 
fore they do not write much, and it must be admitted that, 
as a tule, those who have been most fertile in making 
maxims have been the least faithful in applying them. 


HISTORY OF A WORD 


Let me tell you the history of a word. In the French 
guilds of artisans, the skilled metal-smiths of the middle 
age, the apprentice worked seven years upon his tasks. 
When at last he had wrought out some beautiful thing, 
perhaps in beaten silver, he brought it to the master of 
the guild and said, “Behold my experience.” He meant 
thereby the result of his experiments. He had spoiled 
many a bit of metal, had dulled the edge of many a tool, 
had spent laborious days and nights; but the whole was 
in that tiny bit of ore. His experience was there, and he 
might take his kit of tools and go out as a journeyman 
smith, master of his craft. So there are bits of truth 
wrought out by the toil of many minds and the trials of 
many years, the results of myriad errors. A maxim may 
be a delusion, but some of these proverbs bear the image 
and superscription of wisdom, It is not my intention, like 
Polonius, to fill your pockets with proverbs, but simply 
to indicate how some of these sayings, which Emerson 
loved so much to turn over in his mind and ponder, may 
be put to spiritual uses. One such saying is that coined 
by Charles Spurgeon—one preacher who had common 
sense—in his “John Plowman’s Talk,” when he exhorted 
us on this wise: “Never chew your pills.” 

Life does give us some bitter pills, but they were not 
made to chew but to swallow. Chewing them makes them 
all the more disagreeable, and leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. Herbert Spencer almost spoiled his life by chew- 
ing his pills—which is a different thing from “chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies.” In fact he fretted 
so much about the little things that it is a wonder that 
he ever did anything of moment, and had he married 
George Eliot he would have ruined her life. Carlyle had 
the dyspepsia as the result of too much chewing of pills, 
and made everybody about him miserable. The way to 
deal with a disagreeable thing is to have it ended as soon 
as may be, and then leave it. The chewing of imaginary 
pills is the worst folly of all, and goes further to weaken 
and impoverish life than almost any other habit. If there 
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is anything worse it is to chew our pills to the last, and 
then not swallow them. 

Then there is the saying of the great and much-tried 
Cervantes, which we need often to recall: “Patience, and 
shuffle the cards.” For years the game of life had gone 
against him and he had never taken a literary trick. Yet 
what a pack of cards he had all the while up his intellec- 
tual sleeve! But every time some fop trumped over him 
and won the prize. But, knowing that it was of no use to 
fret, he shuffled his cards in the hope that something would 
turn up. Don Quixote turned up, and he won the prize 
of literary immortality. Look at him as he sat waiting 
for just the right word to fit his thought while a whole 
dictionary full of words danced at his side. Many play 
whist—some do nothing else—but few find in it so much 
wisdom, which if applied to the higher life, would bring 
us health of soul. How many riches of the spirit are lost 
through impatience. The higher things refuse to be run 
down, We must wait for them. One may dig for facts, 
but he cannot find culture. Always the coming man is 
the man who halts for the angels to find him. 

Ian Maclaren dipped his pen in tears and laughter and 
wrote: “Be pitiful, for every man fights a hard fight.” If 
our fellow men do strange things let us be gentle, for we 
do not know against what odds they fight and how often 
they, like ourselves, are outwitted by their passions. No 
wisdom is sweeter or more profound than the wisdom of 
pity. The longer one lives the more he learns the height 
and depth of this tender, wistful wisdom, which is as 
medicine to the soul and oil in the heart. Evil is subtle, 
cunning and shrewd, and there must be subtlety and 
strategy to overcome it, and if our fellows often lose in 
the battle let us have pity. 


THE HIGHER WALKS OF THE SOUL 


So there are many maxims which may serve us in the 
higher walks of the soul. “Nothing too much,” said the 
wise old Greeks, to which they added the counsel, “Think 
as a mortal.” Many a man has lost all truth in the quest 
after ultimate truth, which is at once so haunting and so 
elusive. Once, so runs the legend, a man asked King Sol- 
omon for a maxim equally applicable to every human 
situation, that he might the better fortify himself against 
the caprice of fortune. The king reflected for a moment, 
and gave him, in these words, the maxim he sought: 
“This, too, shall pass away.” At first the man was 
puzzled, but after pondering a long time he saw the pro- 
found meaning hidden in the words, 

Are you afflicted? Be 
too, shall pass away. 


for this, 
Je not careless 


not morose or rash, 
Are you happy? 

and vain, for this, too, shall pass away. 
danger ? 
difficulty? Still, in every diversity of situation, remem- 
ber: This, too, shall 


Are you in 
Are you tempted? Are you besieged with 


pass away. Restraint, encourage- 
ment, consolation—all are contained in that maxim, and 
also the sadness which clings to all worldly wisdom. After 
all, our worldly wit and wisdom shall pass away, and he 
only is truly wise who so numbers his days as to learn that 
the love of God is the beginning, as it is the end and 


essence, of all wisdom. 





The Steel Makers’ Reply 


E have waited long for the answer of the steel makers 
W to the report of the Interchurch comm*ssion’s inves- 
tigation of the stee] strike and conditions in the 
industry. Such militant apostles of industrial autocracy a3 
Editor Lewis of “Industry” and Rev. Mr. Bigelow have come 
bravely to the defense of the steel corporation, but until the 
Walsh resolution in the United States Senate was introduced 
the masters themselves made no reply. When the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor summoned the Inter- 
church commission to Washington they also invited the com- 
panies to make rejoinder. This they did in a type-written 
document of some 40,000 words. For the first time an 
answer is attempted. However, nearly one-half of this docu- 
ment, produced in the Labor Department of the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, is not an 
answer to the report but is of the kind essayed by Messrs Lewis 
and Bigelow and by the earlier spy report that first confronted 
the commission in the offices of Judge Gary himself. In other 
words it is a denunciation of the commissioners and their 
special investigators. In the direct answer to the report the 
logic is certainly the best available; in the diatribes that re- 
veal a frantic desire to discredit the investigation without 
reference to their exposure of labor conditions in steel making 
the logic is of the same abortive kind as that used by Messrs 
Lewis and Bigelow and the discredited spy report, for the 
reproducing of which the secretary of the Ohio Manufacturer’s 
Association made humble apology—and resigned. 
Of course the best answer to these heated diatribes is Judge 
Gary’s announcement that the seven-day week will be abolished 
and that a change to eight hour shifts is being studied. 


* * * 


Criticising the 
Investigators. 

Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing the 
alliance between the twelve hour day, the seven day week and 
the justice and charity on which the church—and the steel 
industry—are founded. 

In all rejoinders up to date the main issue has been not as 
to the truthfulness of the report but as to the character of 
the reporters. It seems that the twelve hour day and the 
seven day week will become quite respectable if only you can 
get people to think the men who tell about them are radicals, 
or even liberals. After the denouement following the famous 
spy report presented to the commission by Judge Gary and to 
the public by the secretary of the Ohio Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation the expert investigators employed by the ‘Commission 
became “liberals” instead of radicals, Bolsheviki and I. W. Ws. 
Che very worst this document can say about them is that Mr. 
Saposs, who because of his linguistic ability was the only one 
among them competent to investigate, said that “Foster was 
an able organizer”; that Mr. Soule wrote a part of “The New 
Unionism” and defends the wage agreements which ended the 
sweat shop and brought peace to the garment industry; and 
that Mr. Littell once wrote something for the New Republic. 
()f course Mr. Saposs should not have recognized Mr. Foster’s 
ability, though comments upon the mastership of the steel 
financiers are not criticised. Mr. Soule should cease com- 
mending a type of unionism that would lead so conservative a man 
as Mr. Burns of the Carnegie Corporation to say “I should 
regard the dissolution of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
a public misfortune.” And Mr. Littell should write for the 
Wall Street Journal. These keen young men are “liberals” 
at worst, and Captain Blankenhorn, their leader, is apparently 
nothing worse. But in a resounding paragraph liberals are 
made to join the company of radicals. Then in a high tide 
of intellectual discernment both are dumped into the discard 
with socialists and anarchists. What reason and honest fact 
cannot accomplish rhetoric negotiates in a few phrases. 


Dog Tray’s Bad Company 
and the Commission 

The commissioners are amiable and well-meaning people 
who may be sincere (though in the fervent heat of Many 
rhetorical climaxes in the document they are denounced as 
hypocritical and insincere), but they do not know anything 
about steel making, are all out of place when out of the pulpit 
and are damned by bad company. This “bad company” was 
the hollow specter before the eyes of Brother Bigelow and 
Friend Lewis. It is a logical maze that makes the connection, 
but what’s the difference if only you make it? Robert Bruere 
was consulted concerning some proposed excisions from the 
Report and recommended that they be made. That was his 
sole connection with the investigation; but then he taught 
English literature in the Rand School in 1908 and contributed 
a small sum to see that the Centralia I. W. W. got a fair 
trial. He is now an I. W. W. nor even a socialist, but small 
matters like that do not count when you are Sherlocking a 
bunch of steel investigators. Harry F. Ward and Bishop 
McConnell are both on the Methodist Federation of Social 
Service. Professor Ward writes books that every body reads, 
but that sort of thing steel magnates do not like. He had noth- 
ing at all to do with the investigation, but the bishop, and 
therefore his colleagues, are known by their associations. Sec- 
retary Charles S. Macfarland, of the Federal Council of 
Churches, is denounced as “a socialist of the Ward type.” 
That is news to both Ward and Macfarland and will make a 
sensation in the circle of the good secretary’s colleagues in 
the council; but it serves to throw a red stream of guilt on 
the commission even though Mr. Macfarland had not a thing 
in the world to do with it and was so busy winning a chev- 
alier’s badge in the French Legion of Honor through service 
that he knew little of the investigation until the report was 
published. Charles Stelzle was in the Hotel Pennsylvania con- 
ference and the stigma of his career in the service of his fel- 
low workers clings to the commission’s skirts also. 

Worst of all someone was found in the Federation of 
Churches who was a disciple of “that German socialist,” 
Professor Walter Rauschenbush! and two men are somewhere 
connected with it who wrote letters, one to Eugene Debs 
when he was sent to prison and another to some pro-German. 
The shelves of the tens of thousands of ministers who possess 
Professor Rauschenbusch’s books should be raided by some 
super-Lusk committee and the Federal Council should X-ray 
the heads of all its members immediately. Of course a small 
matter like the fact that the Federal Council had nothing at all 
to do with the investigation is too small a delinquency to stand 
in the way of such proof of collusion between the amiable 
commissioners and these diabalos of our civilization who are 
leading us down to hell along the road of the social conscience. 


. | 2 


The Incapacity of 
the Commission. 

The whole investigation was conceived by these cunning 
connivers above named, none of whom mixed in it at all, and 
the commissioners were deluded into thinking they could 
investigate steel. Did one of them ever make an ingot? Then 
they know nothing about human relationships in a steel mill 
or living conditions under a twelve hour day and a seven day 
week. Mr. Gary worked a long apprenticeship in the mills 
before he accepted chairmanship of the financial committee and 
J. Pierpont Morgan labored for years in the heat of the fur- 
naces before he formed the United States Steel Corporation! 
No doubt the writer of the document can perform any expert 
service required in the manufacture of steel. What, he asks, 
would the Methodist church think if steel makers investigated 
their church work. Well, who runs the business of the 
churches? Did it ever occur to the industrial chauvinist that 
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the men who interpret Christ are either able to tell us what 
is right in the relationships between employer and employee on 
their human and moral side or they are not capable of preach- 
ing the gospel at all? This commission made no pretense of 
expertness in steel making and they certainly found that steel 
makers make no pretense of practicing humanity or Christian- 
ity when they work men on twelve hours per day and seven 
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days per week, and little understanding of a Christian society 
when to those who help them make steel—and their millions— 
before hot furnaces and roaring rollers they deny both the 
right to organize and to elect democratically their own repre- 
sentatives to confer with their own employers about their 
common problems. 


Atva W. TAayLor. 


British Table Talk 


London, February 22, 1921. 
N the days before the war when the churches in England 
| and in Germany were trying to make friends, the Kaiser 
was entertaining one day at Potsdam a company of eccle- 
siastical leaders. One of the questions he asked concerned 
“Bernard Lucas.’ The English visitors did not know his 
name. “You should read his works,” said the Kaiser, “they 
are very good. I have had one of them translated into Ger- 
man.” It was the work, “Conversations with Christ,” one of 
the later books by one who has just finished his great and 
beneficent life. Bernard Lucas did indeed deserve to be known 
both for his writings and for his life work in South India; 
but there was no personal ambition in him. He was content 
to give India his love and his life, and though he returned to 
England last autumn and died in Bournemouth, his real home 
was in India and his books were all of them by-products of his 
missionary life. In 1904 there appeared a book, “The Faith of 
a Christian by a Disciple.” It attracted so much attention that 
in 1905 it came out within paper backs—no small honor. There 
was much speculation at this time upon the authorship, and 
many bad shots were made. There was much surprise when 
it came out that a little known missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society had written this fresh and valuable study. 
Fashion in theology changes very rapidly and the heretic of 
1890 may be the orthodox of 1920. Lucas was suspected at 
me time of heresy by many of his brethren, but they came to 
trust him in the end. The London Missionary Society has room 
within its borders for many shades of expression. The wisdom 
of Lucas can be seen in his missionary policy. Long before 
others saw the way of true progress in India, he saw it and 
aailed it boldly. “Christianity,” he declared, “must not come 
to India as a Western exotic system. Christ must be set free.” 
Men of his school are too often shy of undertaking mission 
work. Lucas stands out as a significant example of what can 
be done by such men if they will come in and take their share 
in it. It was my privilege to see Lucas only once; he had been 
compelled, through a too early arrival, to spend the previous 
night in a railway waiting room; but there were no signs of irri- 
tation. He struck me as a man who had attained the peace for 
which 50 many strive in vain. Possibly, like the divines in 
Potsdam, many of the readers of The Christian Century have 
not heard of Bernard Lucas. But in the records of man’s spir- 
itual progress in India and in this country, he will not mis3 
his place. And all his books are worth reading still. 
* * * 
Psycho-Analysis— 
Friend or Foe of Religion? 
psycho-analysis likely to be a friend to religion or a foe? 
We are all interested nowadays in psycho-analysis. There are 
iccomplished doctors engaged upon it, and the region 
i Harley street, our medical quarter, has many consultants 
‘this way “mintstering to a mind diseased.” Freud and Jung, 
who were little known a few years ago, are names on the lips 
of all who keep pace with the advance of science and the moods 
of philosophy. The apologists of the Roman church, alert as 
they always are, have fastened upon that which is favorable to 
them in the new philosophy. They see, for example, how it 
May be used to defend the confessional, and they are not likely 


to miss a teaching which seems to support their belief in 
‘original sin.” In a series of lectures, Dr. Orchard of Kings 
Weigh Chapel has been discussing the relation of this new 
study and method to religion. He claims that the question is 
one which Christian people must face, for it is either going to 
be yet another witness to the authority of our religion, or it 
would smash that religion and all religion forever. There is mos, 
certainly true. If religion is but a form of auto-suggestion, 
then all the discussion which takes up so much of our time upon 
this or that aspect of religion are so much wasted energy. They 
cease automatically. It is as if once more the chief battle of 
theology had to be fought outside its frontiers. But those who 
have followed the story of ‘Christianity know that it has often 
been in such a situation. Its records are one long series of 
hairbreadth escapes, as they seem to the observer, from tri- 
umphant foes. But the real believer is not greatly disturbed 
when a new crisis comes. He knows that it is sure to bring 
out some new truth from the eternal gospel. “It must be ac- 
knowledged,” Dr. Orchard said, “that the outlook for man is 
not very cheerful if sex is the fundamental craving and that 
craving may forever remain unsatisfied.” But deep down be- 
neath all other cravings, so the lecturer maintained, “there is 
a craving that centers in a life which is the life of God him- 
self, a craving that can receive its answer in him alone.” So 
the battle is joined again on this new issue. It will not be an 
easy victory for the Christian faith, but that faith always shines 
most brightly when the believers are fighting for life and there 
is no quarter given and none expected. Some of us do not 
tremble for the ark of the covenant. 


* * o 


Catholic Program for 
Free Church Continues 


The twenty-sixth national convention of the evangelical free 
churches was held in Manchester on March 7 and the follow- 
ing days under the chairmanship of the Rev. R. C. Gillie, who 
has recently been in America and won many friends there. 
There has been a determined effort to bring freshness into the 
program. Among the subjects are “The England of Tomor- 
row,” “Assets of the Church,” “The Need of Larger Unity.” 
The catholicity of the platform will not be doubted when it is 
said that there will be present the Archbishop of York, Lord 
Leverhulme to represent capital; Mr. Clynes, the new parlia- 
mentary leader of the labor party, and Lord Robert Cecil. 
The Free Church Council always abounds in sermons. Each 
session begins with one. There will be a “demonstration” one 
evening in which many orators will take part. One such dem- 
onstration was described in the former days as “Oliver Crom- 
well’s Night Out,” but happily the days are over when we used 
to imagine that the Kingdom of God could be served by re- 
viving ancient controversies. 


: @ & 


Do We Need a 
Clerical Profession? 

The lot of ministers, in all the churches, is not today an easy 
one and there are some who look for sweeping changes in the 
near future. The Dean of St. Paul’s, mordant and fearless as 
ever, has been analyzing the present position of the clergy. 
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He thinks that modern industrial civilization no longer requires 
a clerical profession, but secularity is an enemy with which 
the church cannot make terms. 

“What, then, is the remedy?” he asks. “It appears that 
modern civilization no longer needs a clerical profession, and 
that we can bid for popularity only by allying ourselves with 
those who reject the fundamental principles’ and methods of 
Christianity. This is intolerable, and is, in fact, flat treason. Is 
there any reason why we should not return to the example of 
St. Paul, the missionary who earned his living by tentmaking? 
Why should not we have in every parish several men and 
women who are licensed to read services in church, to admin- 
ister the sacraments, and to do all that the clergy now do? 
And why should not these men and women be the parish doc- 
tor, the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, the parish nurse, and 
other members of the little community, without respect of 
class or sex? Such persons would wear a badge, like the little 
cross of the Church of England Men’s Society, but no distinc- 
tive costume; and they would earn their living by their secular 
work, not by their spiritual ministrations.” 

It would be premature for our readers to think that these 
changes are likely to be brought about soon in this country. The 
dean is a very stormy petrel in this modern world, but it would 
be an equal mistake to dismiss such a prospect with a smile 
of contempt. There are many indications that the clerical pro- 
fession as a profession is likely to be in danger, but will it 
be all loss if the precedent of the tentmaker became the ac- 
cepted way of the church? Necessity may drive men back to 
apostolic customs, but there is no reason to anticipate any 
rapid movement along that road. 


* * * 


What Must I Do 
to Be Saved? 

To evangelize England! That ws the thought which burned 
itseli upon the brain and heart of Dr. Clifford during his recent 
He has been laying plans before the Federal Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, the moderator of which is Dr. 
He deplored the despondency and the apathy 


illness. 


Shakespeare. 


CORRESP 


° °° ° 
Unjust Policies of Labor Unions 
Epitor THe CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: Isn't it too bad that so many of your subscribers, like 
myself, write to you only when wishing to express some diver- 
We ought to have written before to express ap- 
preciation of the splendid quality of your publication, its vital 


gence of view? 


religious tone, its freshness, fearlessness, freedom and breadth. 
But this does seem to be the most vital and 
vigorous journal, overtopping others that are strong and fine 


Comparisons are— 


and progressive. 

But—no, I don’t to utter 
only like to make a suggestion in the interest of even greater 
fairness and justice. I sympathize deeply with your attitude to- 
ward the steel trust, its attempt to sidestep the indictment of un- 
mercifully long hours and inadequate pay to its unskilled work- 
I believe in trade unions and protection of the laboring men, 
but I think your position would be stronger and more convinc- 
ing if you would mention the faults of the trade unions. I don’t 
want to see the unions smashed, but I don’t wonder in the least 
if that is the desire of many fair-minded employers who are sub- 
jected to the gross tyrannical rules of labor unions that decrease 
enormously the service labor renders for the wage it receives. 
Not many years ago a good brickmason laid 2,000 bricks a day. 
The union now customarily limits him to 500. The mason who 
picks up a brick and places it in a wall is paid as much as the 
brick manufacturer receives for producing the brick—for exca- 
vating the clay, moulding and burning it, handling and storing 


wish a word of criticism, I would 


ers. 
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to be noted in the churches. His remedy was a return to 
primitive methods—that of individual believers in Chri 
making other individual believers disciples. This must be the 
first and immediate effort of the churches. They are not yet 
ripe for mass evangelism, declared Dr. Clifford. “Their two 
million free church members needed a campaign of persona} 
evangelism among themselves to bear their witness to eyap. 
gelical faith to their own families, neighbors and friends. This 
should be undertaken for a year within the churches before any 
attempt at a mass evangelism was undertaken outside.” These 
suggestions were most favorably received. So long as too 
much is not made of the “campaign” and the “movement” and 
all the publicity these things involve, there is likely to be a 
great value in such a process within the churches. At the pres. 
ent moment there are many within the church who would be 
puzzled to answer the question if it were put to them, “What 
must I do to be saved?” They would have to answer “We 
have not the least idea.” At the present moment a conversation 
like this would not be a caricature: 

Church Member to Outsider: “Come with us.” 

Outsider: “Which way?” 

Church Member: “We do not know, but come all the same” 

The case would be hopeless if this were true of all, or even 
of the majority. But there are enough of the faithful for them 
to get to work at once. Why wait for a campaign? 

* * * 


The Right Kind 
of Expectancy 

It will help us to the right kind of expectancy if we remem- 
ber that God does continually beset us behind and before, seek- 
ing an entrance and watching for the moment when the habitual 
mood relaxes and the better mind comes. Sometimes the sim- 
plest thing will be enough—the stroke of a church bell, the 
sight of a star, the speaking silence of a quiet night, a little 
child’s voice, two bars of music, three words and a memory 
Any of these or a thousand othergs—and the long closed door 
opens and the next five minutes may be worth a lifetime. 

EDWARD SHILLITo. 


ONDENCE 


the brick, and all the risks and charges of doing business. 

Many union rules lessen production and impair efficiency. The 
unions strive to restrict output, to level all workers down and 
up to one dead level, to limit the labor supply by strict apprentice- 
ship rules and high admission fees, to slow up the speed of pro- 
duction in order to reap the larger returns of overtime. The 
county grand jury of Cleveland, Ohio, on June 9, 1920, after 
having devoted a fourth of a year to a careful examination ot 
the housing situation in that city, declared the principal reason 
for the big boost in the cost of living was “the refusal of labor 
to do a real day’s work in return for a real day's pay.” 

The United States Commission of Labor in his eleventh spe- 
cial report said: “It has been found that there is in the build- 
ing trades a very general feeling that by working slower, the 
work will be made to last longer.” 

We have heard much of the iniquities of the sweat shop, but 
how much do those who expatiate on the wrongs of the needle- 
workers have to say of the gross, arbitrary and tyrannical rules 
of the clothing makers’ unions? The railroads are loaded down 
with arbitrary unjust rules as to labor classifications that compel 
them to pay the wages of skilled labor to unskilled men. 

These are but a few ilustrations of scores of instances of unjust 
exactions by the labor unions, all of which are passed on to the 
ultimate consumers. By all means let full justice be done to the 
workingman; protect his right to collective bargaining; give him 
a fair say as to the conditions under which he works. 

But for the sake of the workman—to save him from being 4 
slacker and a grafter, as so many of the labor union men are 
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getting to be, for the sake of embittered employers who are sub- 
jected to all kinds of gross dictation and interference by labor 
unions, for the sake of the ultimate consumer on whose shoulders 
this heavy burden of loafing and graft is loaded, for the sake 
of the influence of your splendid paper, do print both sides of 
the question. 

First Congregational Church, 

Sharon, Mass. 


Joseru B, Lyman. 


A Pastor Can Find Time to Read 


Eytor THE CuRIsTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Allow me as an interested reader to express my appre 
ciation of the high quality of The Christian Century. I am par- 
ticularly interested in your continued emphasis on the preacher's 
reading life. I noted with interest and surprise your editorial on 
the statement of Bishop Nicholson that he had read only two 
ooks since his election to his high office. I have heard Bishop 
Nicholson a number of times, and have always been impressed 
with the breadth of his information. But I do not see how a 
or man in the ministry can measure up to his opportunity 
ut keeping in touch with the new books. 


Since my gradua- 
tion from the theological seminary six years ago I have made it 
practice to read at least one hundred books through each year, 
esides looking into many more and reading widely in the cur- 
I hope you will not think that I am presuming 
vhen I enclose a list of about a hundred books which I recently 
ministerial This represents a 
vear's reading of a pastor who has a congregation with a mem- 
nearly seven hundred, and 
urch building during the year. It has no particular merit ex- 
ept that it shows that your frequent recommendations are alto- 


rent magazines. 


reviewed before our association. 


hership of who dedicated a new 


gether within the possibilities of accomplishment by the average 
pastor. I hope you will keep up the good work. 

Presbyterian Church, W. R. CrEeMFANS. 
Colo. 


Ureeley 


Leaders Must Be Teachers 


ror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Your editorial “Religion in the Open” is indeed timely 
| expresses for many of us those feelings that have long sought 
xpression in terms of religious phraseology. The criticism here 
fered is not on the thought of your editorial, but upon a con- 
lition that exists in the present academic world. You make the 
same mistake in your article that I note in those who are leaders 
n the religious thought of the times. You call the “academic 
graduates” leaders, and state that “the church lags behind its 
mm leadership. It condemns its leadership either to take so 
lvanced a position that there is no group of people at hand to 
led or to make such compromises and adjustments that the 
prophetic fire is quenched.” There is a reason in all this. The 
thought I desire to present is this: Our trained men must not 
nly be leaders but they must be teachers. We have many trained 
en but few teachers. One of the greatest difficulties of our 
the securing of teachers who have the trained mind, 
in science and history and who can teach the facts of 
in such way as will harmonize with the faith of the 
heen my observation that many of those who know 
take a delight in jarring one’s present notions and thus 
ing one’s faith, We want psychology and the application of 
ragmatic principle to every-day religion, but we desire to 
them presented in such way as will keep our young and 
rue to the ideals of Jesus and to the word of God. It is a 
oad from the simple faith of the child to the cold, reasoned 
h of the psychologist. The road he must travel is filled with 
Stones of stumbling. It is a poor leader who willingly 
a seeker after truth on the rocks of doubt and through the 
sts of uncertainty. Let our leaders be teachers. Let them have 
4 definite, positive, if you like, dogmatic, statement of truth and 
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teach. The average church member is a man of meager train- 
ing. He is a Christizn because he knows that it is better for 
him and his house than not to accept Christ. The young stu- 
dent in college is not yet mature in knowledge or judgment. He is 
at a critical age. Truth is a precious thing and so is a young 
life. Handle the truth with care and the life with more care. 
It is an academic mistake to think that mere scholarship and not 
character is the objective of training. That a man becomes per- 
plexed in certain stages of his life is natural. He must not be 
laughed at then. He needs encouragement, and above all, if he 
be a student, he needs a sympathetic teacher, who having traveled 
the road over which he is passing, can give him the assurance 
that beyond the mists the sun is shining and the inviting hills 
welcome him to their clear summits and wholesome atmosphere. 
The teacher must be conscious of his knowledge but not self- 
conscious. The church will follow the leader that teaches. Jesus 
was never called a leader. He was preeminently a teacher. 
Church of Disciples, Bert JoHNSON. 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Does Not Call it Heresy Hunting 


Epitor Tue CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your note in the edition of March 3 entitled “Hunts 
Heresy in All Denominations” does a grave injustice to Mr. Ever- 
ett P. Wheeler and to the National Civic Federation. I was pres- 
ent at the meeting and listened attentively to the report made by 
Mr. Wheeler. There was no suggesion, so far as I can recall, 
of an “economic boycott” nor of any prosecution for heresy. The 
purpose of the committee and of its report was merely to give 
publicity to the fact that revolutionary agencies are employing 
When 
a student in a theological seminary admits, in private conversa- 
tion, that his only purpose in entering the ministry is to obtain 
a platform for preaching socialism—when a professor in a theo- 
logical seminary, again in private conversation, hails bolshevism 
as the new religion which is to supplant the Christianity of the 
churches—when an institutional church, established for the evan- 
gelizing of the working classes, is made a free forum for radi- 
calism—when these things are so it may be worth while to in- 
form the people of the churches of what is going on. But I beg 
to inform you that nothing in the nature of a heresy trial or in- 
stigation thereto is contemplated. Surely, it is permissible to 
meet propaganda with propaganda and argument with argument. 

The above may intimate or reveal the fact that the writer is a 
member of the committee of which Mr. Wheeler is chairman. 
May I say that as a life-long liberal I should certainly not lend 
myself to any heresy-hunting program. 

Congregational Church, 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 


the institutions of the church for propaganda purposes. 


Crarence H. Witson. 


Tragedy of Overchurching 
Epitor THe Curistian Century : 

SIR: I am interested in the statement of Mr. J. Frank Green 
in your issue of February 24. Apparently he reads only those 
statements of the Interchurch work with which he did not agree. 
The most quoted remark growing out of the Interchurch Town 
and Country Survey was the statement that there were at least 
five thousand new country churches needed to care for the neg- 
lected areas. 

The tragedy of overchurching is that it means neglect else- 
where. The most effective answer to Mr. Green's statement is 
found in the maps of the Interchurch survey, which show on 
the statement of the local people that in all the counties studied 
there were neglected areas, some of them running into the hun- 
dreds of square miles, whereas within those same counties there 
were other communities in which the ratio of churches to people 
was nearly one to a hundred. EpMuUND ve S. Brunner. 

National Director of the Town and Country Survey. 

New York City. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The White Companion * 


RECALL in Camp Hancock a certain Baptist minister 
I from Philadelphia, one of the finest men God ever made, 

who invariably referred, in talking to the boys, to Christ 
as “The White Companion.” I remembered that the Rus- 
sians call Jesus the “White Christ.” The term caught my 
fancy and the boys seemed to take to it. What did it seem 
to connote? A strong companion—right at your side—there 
while you lived—there when you died—a white soul, pure, 
Stainless, loving you even if you were stained—a pure, strong, 
loving companion. Donald Hankey told of the dying soldier 
who murmured as he sank into unconsciousness: “Under- 
neath—the—everlasting—arms.” 

Do you have the vivid sense of the Living Christ? Do 
you feel him at your side? When you are misunderstood do 
you know that he was misunderstood? When you suffer 
keenly, do you know that he suffered too? Dr. Kelman tells 
how the Tommies, seeing the wayside cross powdered with 
snow, the agonized Savior hanging there, would say rever- 
ently, “‘He understands, he suffered too.” ‘One is not really 
a Christian until he feels like that. One must feel the Living 
Master with him all the time, It is here that the Hero-Jesus 
breaks down. No, Jesus was more than a man, more than a 
zood man, more than the best man. He was God-Man. I 
like human friendship but for the big moments of defeat or 
success I want the companionship of the God-Man. When 
death comes stealing over my threshold, in sable robes carry- 
ing the scythe, | want not frail human heroes, however sym- 
pathetic, I want the God-Man. When vast ambitions stir 
my soul and again when black failure stares me in the eye I 
want more than good men and kind women about, I want the 
God-Man. If we take our gospel seriously we know that we 
have such a Super-Friend. “I am with you all the days.” 
Bright days? Yes Dull days? Yes. Dead days? Yes. 
Victorious days? Yes. Lost days? Yes. “All the days.” 
He ms with us all the days. 

You may call this mysticism. I do not care what you call 
it. You cannot kill facts by labeling them! The splendid fact 
remains—and that fact is that Jesus did not remain in that 
tomb in Joseph’s garden, but that Our Lord lives now. Not 
only is he alive but he is aglow with love and alert with plans 
to win the world. His fiery soul kindles the enthusiasm in 
our own hearts, and we sing, ““My heart an altar and his love 
the flame.” Every day’s journey becomes an Emmaus road, 
every meal a supper in that Emmaus cottage, every experi- 
ence a revelation of the partly misunderstood Christ. With 
all my soul, with every fiber of my being I believe in the 
living Companion. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


*Easter lesson for March 27. Scripture, Matthew 28:1-20. 
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Story Sermons 
and Programs 


Story Worship Programs for the Church 
School, J. S. Stowell. $1.50. 

The Use of the Story in Religious Educa- 
tion, Eggleston. $1.50. 

The Sunday Story Hour, Cragin. $1.50. 

we ames for Children, Chidley. 
$1.25. 

52 Story Talks to Boys and Girls, Chid- 
ley. $1.25. 


Wandering Stars, Hansen. Ten minute 
sermons for the Junior Congregation. 


$1.00. 
Tell Me a Hero Story, Stewart. $1.75. 


The Shepherd of Us All, Stewart. Stor- 
ies of Christ retold for children. $1.75. 


Tell Me a True Story, Stewart. Tales of 
Bible heroes for children. $1.75. 


Add 10 cents each book for postage, 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














HASTINGS’ ONE-VOLUME 


Dictionary of the 
Bible 


Cleas, concise, popular and yet scholarly. The skill of 
its able and experienced editor, Dr. Hastings, is in evi- 
dence at every point. Unimportant subjects are treated 
briefly, making it possible to devote more space to vital 
themes. Among its contributors are found 100 of the lead- 
ing Biblical scholars in England and America and each 
gives the results of his own special knowledge and re- 
search. The articles on the different books of the Bible 
are especially valuable. The point of view is that of pro- 
gressive, modern Biblical scholarship. Extreme theories 
are avoided. In general, the conclusions which are des- 
tined to be the basis of present-day preaching and teach- 
ing, are fairly and convincingly set forth. The historical, 
geographical, and archzological data are also classified 
and presented with rare skill and effectiveness. 
effectiveness. 


OVER 1000 PAGES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Price $7.00 plus 25 cents postage 
Special India Paper Edition, $8.00. 
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508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Seck Millions for Education 
of Oriental Women 

The work of Christian missicrs hes 
wrought no reform in the Orient more 
jeniicant than the education of women. 
Racial progress has been delayed for cen- 
tries by ignorant mothers. Six col- 
leges work together for the women of all 
denominations in India, (China and Japan. 
These are Woman’s Christian College of 
Tokyo, Ginling College of Nanking, 
‘hina, Yenching College of Peking, 

m Christian College of Madras, 


isabella Thoburn College of Lucknow 
1 the Vellore 


Women’s Medical Col- 
ece of India. These institutions are 
asking for $2,840,000 for a more adequate 
equipment. Of this amount one-third 
has been offered by the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Fund. The committee will 
endeavor to get ten dollar gifts from at 
east one hundred thousand Christian 
women of America. 


y.M. C. A. Will Stress 
Religious Message 
of the Y. M. C. A. in 
America have been in conference recent- 
and have decided that the times de- 
| the laying of a special stress upon 
r religious message. Much of the 
nergy of the organization went into hu- 
nitarian work during the war. Ernest 
son, an eminent Argentine educator 
journalist, sat with the Y. M. C. A. 
and gave earnest endorsement to 
program of religious emphasis. 
Throughout his life he has been known 
s “liberal” and hostile to religion, but 
now declares himself at one with the 
s and purposes of the Association 
eaders. He will give a considerable 
; his time to the propaganda. 
mportant task of the Association 
his view is to influence the college men 
d future leaders in behalf of a religious 
of life 


The leaders 


Performs Miracles 
in India 
Mr. J. M. Hickson, the famous heal- 
g missionary who spent some time in 
\merica last year, # now engaged in 
aministry in India. The Madras Weekly 
Mail tells of a number of his reputed 
miracles. He conducted a three-day mis- 
son at Kotaayama. At the close of his 
ministry the crowd was so large that only 
‘fraction of them could secure the lay- 
mg on of hands for healing. At the next 
‘own his fame had preceded him, and he 
is thronged throughout his ministry. 


Preparing to Help 

Mexican Immigrant 

Vne-tenth of the Mexicans of the world 
‘ow live in the United States and it is 
“ieved by competent observers that 
‘nese people have come to stay. The 
me mission bodies have organized their 
‘ces to minister to the newcomers in 
‘uch Ways as will avoid as far as possi- 
© the duplication of effort. The need 
‘ native religious workers is already 
ae, and an_ interdenominational 
schoo] at Albuquerque has been estab- 
“shed. It is planned that leaders should 


also be trained for work along the bor- 
der, so the presence of a considerable 
body of Mexicans in this country may 
make it possible to strengthen greatly 
the work in Mexico. 


Church Erection Societies 
Make Startling Forecast 

The church erection societies of the 
various denominations are flooded with 
appeals for aid in building enterprises. 
Church erection has been greatly hin- 
dered by the war and the result is that 
many congregations feel their equipment 
does not fit their present conception of 
the task of the church. The various so- 
cieties are flooded with appeals for aid. 
The compilation of various information 
secured by these societies would indi- 
cate that $65,000,000 worth of new build- 
ings will be erected during the year 1921. 
The Roman Catholics are rapidly work- 
ing out a program for parish houses, and 
it ss estimated that $16,000,000 will be 
put into these structures this year. The 
low water mark in church erection was 
reached in 1917 when the total was only 
$20,000,000. 


Chicago Disciples Want Million 
Dollars Worth of Buildings 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of 
the Chicago Christian Missionary So- 
ciety it was voted that the various con- 
stituent churches should be encouraged 
to erect during the coming five years a 
million dollars’ worth of church build- 
ings. At the end of that period the Dis- 
ciples of Chicago will celebrate the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the beginning 
of their work in the city. It is not 
planned to have a common treasury, but 
each building enterprise will stand wpon 
its own merit. The pooling of informa- 
tion and plans will enable the churches 
to erect more suitable buildings, and will 
provide mutual encouragement. 


Building for 
Community Uses 

The first use of the new Disciples 
church building at Independence, Mo., 
will be to entertain the farmers’ organi- 
zation of the community at a banquet. 
This fact is symbolic of the whole pro- 
gram of the church. Early in the war 
the old building burned down, and Rev. 
J. E. Wolfe the new minister, found 
that his service to the community would 
be to lead a building enterprise. Seventy- 
five thousand dollars has been expended, 
and with the walls of the old structure 
still standing, a commodious and mod- 
ern structure has been erected with this 
amount of money. 


Easter Offering for the 
Children of the World 

The northern Baptists are holding mis- 
sionary conferences in various cities of 
their territory looking forward to a big 
missionary offering at Easter time. The 
offering will be dedicated to the children 
of the world, and it is hoped that it will 
amount to a million dollars. The money 
will not be used solely for relief, nor yet 
altogether for religious propaganda, but 


will be devoted to education and medical 
progress. At the Christmas time a fund 
of a half million was raised for the chil- 
dren, and sent wherever there was suf- 
fering and need. 


Dr. Aked Does Not 
Like Film 


Dr. Aked has publicly criticized the 
film called “The Inside of the Cup.” The 
film version of the popular novel makes 
very vivid the contention of the author 
of the well-known story. The church 
members who run shady stock operations 
and oppress the poor are strong feat- 
ures. Dr. Aked asserts that the show- 
ing of the film will increase the hostility 
of that section of the public which never 
goes to church. Meanwhile the motion 
picture house which brought the film to 
Kansas City does not wish to lose its two 
thousand dollars on the contract, and is 
going forward with the exhibitioon of 
the picture. 


Will Organize Churches in 
Overchurched Territory 

The competition of the churches where 
they work in a competitive spirit has 
been compared to the navy-building pro- 
grams of the great powers. The Pres- 
byterians are planning to put a number 
of new churches in Jefferson and Bel- 
mont counties in Ohio. This is in ter- 
ritory which has been quite fully de- 
scribed in Gill and  Pinchot’s report 
called “Six Thousand Country Church- 
es.” Their judgment is that these coun- 
ties are already over-churched. The new 
churches will be organized by the St. 
Clairsville presbytery. It may well be 
feared that other denominations will feel 
that this infraction of good church pol- 
icy will justify them in similar competi- 
tive moves. 


Disciples Will Have Day 
for Special Problems 

The Disciples national convention has 
always been devoted to missionary pro- 
grams and inspirational addresses in the 
past, but the need of a doctrinal clearing 
house has led the International Conven- 
tion officials to provide a day for special 
problems at the convention which will 
be held at Winona Lake, Ind., the first 
week in September. Rev. Graham 
Frank is now soliciting correspondence 
from those who have suggestions to 
make. For several years past conserva- 
tive Disciples have been holding protest 
meetings in connection with the conven- 
tion. It is hoped that an open discus- 
sion of problems on the convention floor 
itself may obviate these unpleasant per- 
formances. 


Bishop Charges Intellectuals 
Are False Leaders 

Bishop Nicholai, the Serbian bishop 
who is touring this country in the inter- 
est of the famine fund for Serbia, is a 
highly educated man with the best train- 
ing of the schools. He hoids honorary 
degrees from good universities in recog- 
nition of his attainments. He sees Eu- 
rope from the inside and charges that for 
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many years continental Europe has been 
building its civilization upon  founda- 
tions of sand. He believes that very 
largely the teachings of the “intellec- 
tuals” have misled the people. They 
have exalted material concepts, and have 
placed self-interest and material pros- 
perity above spiritual attainments. The 
civilization of continental Europe is tot- 
tering, and there is nothing to save it 
except a rebirth of its ancient religious 
interest. One of his sentences is very 
striking. He says: “America may feed 
and clothe the bodies of three and a half 
million of the children of Europe, but if 
it does not also feed their souls and give 
back to them with material things a 
vision of Christ and Christ’s ideals, 
America’s noble charity will fail and 
will only help to raise up three and a 
half million new war machines.” 


Missionaries in Mud House 
Up the Congo 
No more thrilling task could be given 


to young people than that which has 
come to Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Moon, 
Disciple missionaries on the upper 


Congo. In the heart of the dark contin- 
ent they have opened a new mission sta- 
tion in a wild region and among a strange 
people. The devoted missionaries have 
been living in a mud hut for lack of bet- 
ter accommodations. On account of the 
strong base farther down the Congo, the 
work at Mondombe has come to a quick 
success, for there was a corps of na- 
tive workers to tour through the forests 
and carry the “Jesus news” to the peo- 
ple who had never heard it before. There 
were ninety-three baptisms at the Christ- 
mas time, and at the same time eighteen 
couples accepted the Christian ideal of 
marriage and were married by the mis- 


sionaries. Among those baptized was 


the big witch doctor. The Sunday 
school now numbers three hundred and 
fifty. The work is under the auspices 


of the United Christian Missionary So- 


ciety 


Rev. Shannon Will Speak 
at Lenten Services 

Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, pastor of 
Central Church of 'Chicago, and succes- 
sor to Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, has 
been chosen to deliver the noon-day Len- 
ten sermons under the auspices of the 
Chicago Church Federation. Dr. Shan- 
non announces as his subjects for this 
period the following: “A Revaluation 
of the Church,” “The Power of the Chris- 
tian Faith,” “Pilate Before Christ,” 
“Things That Cannot Be Shaken,” “The 
Sacrament of Suffering.” The meetings 
will last just thirty minutes and will be 
held in First Methodist chyrch, at the 
corner of Clark and Washington streets. 


Federated Church Now Has 
Sheriff for Pastor 


The war has made changes in many 
lives and particularly in the lives of 
ministers. Rev. Winfred E. Robb was a 
chaplain during the war and since his 
return from service he has been elected 
as sheriff. He also serves as pastor of 
the federated church at Urbandale, a 
suburb of Des Moines. This federated 


church was first conceived by Rev. W. 
J. Lockhart, a 


Dsciple minister, six 






years ago. It has served the religious 
needs of its community so well that 
there is now talk of a new building 
which will cost a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The congregation has purchased 
more land to provide room for the new 
buildings. Meanwhile at the end of the 
carline a second federated church ss 
being formed which will do for another 
section of the city what the old original 
church has been doing. For a build- 
ing for the second federated church over 
four thousand dollars has already been 
subscribed. 


Advertise for Church 
Members 

The exangelical churches have few 
worse problems than that of relating 
members from other congregations to 
the local church. In Portsmouth, O., 
this year the Presbyterians are leading 
in an advertising campaign to cost a 
thousand dollars in which the people of 
the city are urged to connect up with 
the local churches. All the local churches 
are cooperating with the campaign. Last 
year a little over $200 was spent in this 
way, and results were so gratifying that 
it is planned to do a bigger work this 
year. The churches at Kenton, Ohio, 
are cooperating in a similar plan. Were 
the churches to use a tithe of the money 
once used in tabernacle campaigns in 
intellignt newspaper publicity, they 
would be much forwarded in their work. 


Strong Religious Programs 
for Colleges 

The college program of the Y. M. 
C. A. is a very vigorous one for this 
season. In the central district, which is 
directed by H. T. Beaver, sixty-six col- 
lege campaigns have been set up for 
the period following Christmas. Rev. J. 
Stitt Wilson was booked for seventeen 
institutions. This Methodist minister, 
who was formerly the socialist mayor 


Ohio Federation 


HE Ohio Federation of Churches 
T considered the question of the over- 

churching of small communities at 
its meeting in Columbus in February and 
adopted resolutions looking to the abate- 
ment of this nuisance. It was recom- 
mended that where possible the members 
of competing churches should get to- 
gether and decide which church should 
continue in the community. Where the 
denominational leaders had to take part 
in the matter the principle of “trading 
responsibility” should be followed so the 
relative strength of the different denomi- 
nations would not be disturbed. Where 
neither of these plans will work, it is 
recommended that the “federated” 
church be tried. It was the judgment of 
the Ohio federation that the “union” 
church seldom gives satisfaction. This 
judgment was rendered in the face of 
the fact that there are union churches 
throughout the country with fifty years 
of history. The federated church pleases 
the denominational leaders better, for it 
preserves to the denomination the benev- 
olent offerings which by the union church 
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of Berkeley, is very popular with the 
students. A. J. Elliott, familiarly known 
as Dad Elliott, has taken three institu- 
tions. George Sherwood Eddy, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Fred B. Smith, Hugh 
Black, Prof. Cleland B. McAfee, C. W. 
Gilkey, Cornelius Woelfkin, Thomas 
Graham and others are being used in 
various colleges of the middle west. 
These speakers address themselves not 
only to campus problems, but to the per- 
sonal religious problems of the students. 


Will Hold Two Sunday 
Evening Services 


During Lent Dr. Burris Jenkins, of 
Linwood Blvd. Christian church of 
Kansas City, is holding two Sunday 
evening services in order to accommodate 
all the people who seek to hear him. 
The church has been conducting its 
Sunday evening service with moving 
pictures in Atkins Hall an auditorium 
equal in size to its regular church audi- 
torium. Dr. Jenkins always speaks 
after the pictures. For the Sunday even- 
ings that lead up to Easter a regular 
church service is being held, also in the 
church auditorium. Dr. Jenkins is editor 
of the Kansas City Post, a prominent 
Democratic politician, and pastor of one 
of the largest churches of Disciples in 
the country. 


Ministers Asked to Recommend 
Movie House 


The Christian Advocate tells the fol- 
lowing story of how a movie house un- 
dertook to dupe a_ group of ministers: 
“A week ago a moving picture theater 
manager in Chicago extended an invita- 
tion to all the ministers of the city to 
attend free a showing of the religious 
pictures at the theater. Many ministers 
were present. After the showing of the 
picture it was announced that the reli- 
gious picture would be shown all week, 
and the ministers were urged to spread 


Urges Merging 


plan are less regularly sent to the vari- 
ous denominational headquarters. In the 
forming of federated churches, it is pro- 
vided that new members shall be received 
into the denomination of their choice. 
The ordinances are administered in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the candi- 
date for membership. The auxiliary so- 
cieties are all merged into one and the 
management of the church is vested in 
a joint committee from the constituent 
churches. The program for the feder- 
ated church as set forth by the Ohio Fed- 
eration of ‘Churches is that each congre- 
gation should have a located pastor giv- 
ing his full time to the work. There 
should be a modern church building par- 
ticularly adapted to the needs of a mod- 
ern Bible school. Both a manse and an 
automobile should be provided for the 
minister. The service program of the 
church commits it to serve the economic 
life by contributing to agricultural knowl- 
edge and to business honesty. To the 
social life the church #s to contribute a 
program for recreation. In addition there 
is the historic ministry to the moral and 
spiritual life. 
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the news and advise their people to go 
and see the picture. At the end of the 
week the following announcement was 
made: “Ballroom festivals! Fashions! 
Fair women! Shipwreck at sea! A bath- 
ing orgy at night!” 


Pays Large Sum 
for Bible 

A Bible sold in New York the other 
day for $3,700. The reason for the un- 
precedented price of the book was that 
it had previously belonged to Martha 
Washington, and was her family Bible. 
It was orinted by the Clarendon Press, 
of Oxford, England, in 1783. Martha 
Washington’s autograph appears three 
different places in the book. 


President Makes Address 
on Religion 

President Harding addressed a lay- 
men’s convention in Marion, O., a few 
days before his inauguration at which 
religious problems were being discuss- 
ed. His words on this occasion indicate 
his sincere intention to carry the pre- 
cepts of the gospel with him into his 
high office. A president faces many 
temptations, but every Christian will 
wish him strength to succeed. He said: 
“I want you to believe that there ms an 
individual who believes in the recon- 
struction of a religious republic. I have 
for my inheritance a Christian belief, and 
I have in my veins the blood of ‘Chris- 
tian parentage. I have been preaching 
to my countrymen the gospel of rever- 
ence. I do not believe that we can have 
the highest type of civilization without 
its religious strain. We need its influ- 
ence, and we need its discipline. Some- 
times I think that the world » adrift 
from its moorings of religion, and I 
know it will help if there comes a re- 
newal of great faith. I am trying to 
bring into practice in America the gov- 
ernment which emanates from _ the 
meeting of minds. I have no higher 
concept in the world than just govern- 
ment, and I do not see how a govern- 
ment can exist in the world without com- 
ing in contact with God. I could not 
hope for a happy relationship among 
nations if there is not the same current 
of recognition of the Supreme Being. 
\merica will take her place in making 
a world peace and answer every Ameri- 
can aspiration without the surrender of 
one thing we hold dear as Americans. 
When it comes to an association of na- 
tions, I do not think that any associa- 
tion of nations could be successful in 
which God is not recognized. I do not 
intend to come as the finest example’ of 
what a man ought to be; but I rejoice 
in the inheritance of a religious belief, 
and I do not mind saying that I gladly 
go to God Almighty for guidance and 
strength in the responsibilities that are 
coming to me.” 


New Book on Christian 
Unity is Ready 

“Christian Unity: Its Principles and 
Possibilities” is the challenging title of 
a new book which is being issued as the 
fourth report of a Committee on the 
War and Religious Outlook. A group 
of men have spent a year considering 
the problems that are dealt with in the 


book. The report falls into three parts. 
One deals with the “Present Situation.” 
Another treats the “Historical Back- 
ground,” and still another the alluring 
topic of “The Future.” Dr. Robert E. 
Speer tells what the war has done to the 
Christian unity interests. The present 
attitude of the various denominations is 
set forth by President Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, Dr. Frank Mason North, President 
J. Ross Stevenson, Dr. Peter Ainslie, 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, Dean Henry 
B. Washburn and the late Dr. Hubert 
C. Herring. Since the book represents 
the work of many minds, it sets forth 
as no other book does what the leading 
evangelical thinkers hold as convictions 
at the present hour with regard to the 
reunion of the church. 


Bishop and Layman 
in Same Pulpit 

The appearance of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham in Dr. Jowett’s pulpit with a lay- 
man there to read the scripture is some 
innovation for England. This service 
was altogether along free church lines, 
and the bishop joined heartily in the 
singing of the great old gospel songs. 
The announcement of the bishop brought 
a great crowd and an hour before serv- 
ice time people were sitting in the 
aisles. Though the interchange of pul- 
pits is vigorously resisted by the high 
church party of England, it is very 
evident that they were to be over-ruled 
by public sentiment. There are many 
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who express the judgment that the Ox- 
ford Movement has run its course and 
that England is now in for an evangelical 
revival. As a Roman Catholic writer 
points out in a recent issue of the Con- 
structive Quarterly, the recent Lambeth 
proposals are far more consistent with 
free church positions than with Roman 
Catholicism. 


Pastor Will Work 
in Factory 


Rev. Joseph Myers, Jr., announced 
to his Budd Park Christian Church of 
Kansas City recently that he was laying 
down the ministerial garb to enter the 
service of a factory. He proposes to 
work beside the laboring man, eat with 
him and smoke a pipe with him. He 
believes that in this way he will come to 
some new appreciation of the working- 
man’s problem. This announcement has 
traveled far and wide, and recently came 
under the eye of Arthur Brisbane, the 
editorial writer of the Hearst newspa- 
pers. Mr. Brisbane asserts that the 
young minister is making the same kind 
of a mistake that Tolstoi made. The 
Russian nobleman went on a pilgrimage 
barefoot, but took a chiropodist along. 
Life has only so much energy, and time 
given to manual labor is just so much 
energy lost from the intellectual labor of 
the world. Mr. Myers was educated at 
‘Wabash and Transylvania colleges. His 
pulpit ministry is being assumed by Rev. 
E. L. Thompson, recently of Oklahoma 


What the Laymen Think of Ministers 


HE ministers of the country now 

have an opportunity to know what 

the laymen really think about 
them. A questionnaire was sent out 
containing many searching questions, and 
this questionnaire has been sent back 
with candid and startling answers. The 
account of all this is contained in a re- 
cent issue of The Chrsstian Register, and 
reads as follows: 

“Religion is a vital factor in the life 
of America. This is the unanimous opin- 
ion of one hundred and eighteen repre- 
sentative men of the United States who 
answered a set of questions sent out by 
Mr. L. C. Harworth, General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. of Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. Harworth sent letters to two hun- 
dred and twenty merchants, Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, judges, bankers, manufac- 
turers, teachers, lawyers, physicians, 
brokers, real estate dealers, capitalists, 
Congressmen and Senators, editors and 
newspaper writers, mayors, social work- 
ers, students, advertising men, labor 
leaders, policemen, and laborers. 

“Although opportunity was given for 
anonymous replies, only twenty-three 
declined to sign their names. But one 
letter was received unfavorable to the 
clergy, though in a number of instances 
ministers were severely criticised. 
Eighty-four of the replies were person- 
ally written, indicating close interest. 
Ninety of one hundred and five writers 
believe clergymen enter the ministry 
with different motives than those that 
prompt men to adopt other callings. 
Eighty-six of one hundred and seventeen 


said they would advise young men in 
whom they are personally interested to 
enter the ministry. Ninety-two count a 
clergyman among their intimate friends; 
nineteen do not. 

“Sixty-five men thought ministers were 
as good mixers as men in other profes- 
sions; fifty thought they were not. 
Sixty-five thought they needed to be; 
sixteen thought they did not need to be. 
‘Is it natural and easy for you to turn 
to the minster for spiritual advice as it 
is to turn to the lawyer for legal advice 
or to the physician for medical advice?’ 
Yes, twenty-three; no, seventy-one. ‘Do 
the ministers you know stand out as real 
community leaders, as men of other 
callings?” Yes, seventy-three; no, thirty- 
six. ‘As a rule, could ministers have com- 
manded a larger had they pur- 
sued another calling?’ Yes, eighty-nine; 
no, twenty-five. ‘Is the average minister 
too idealistic and too uncompromising in 
his beliefs and teachings?’ Yes, forty- 
seven; no, sixty-one. ‘Does the average 
sermon interest you as much as the aver- 
age secular address?’ Yes, fifty-five; no, 
forty-eight. 

“Sixty-two held favorable opinions and 
fifty-five unfavorable of the clergyman 
who smokes. Card-playing by ministers 
was approved by fifty-six and disapproved 
by fifty-five. Eighty-two thought minis- 
ters should attend the theatre; twenty- 
nine thought they should not. Fifty con- 
sidered preaching the minister’s most im- 
portant work; fifty thought the things he 
did outside the pulpit counted for more.” 


income 
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City. Meanwhile Mr. Myers may jus- 
tify his unique experience by turning up 
results worthy of his sacrifice. 


Episcopal Writer Opposed 
to Unchurching 

The recognition of each other as mem- 
bers of the church of Christ in the vari- 
ous denominations is obviously a funda- 
mental condition of Christian union. 
An Anglican paper called The Chal- 
lenge, edited by Rev. C. E. Raven, says: 
“So far at least as the student world is 
concerned they cannot bring themselves 
to unchurch those bodies from which 
the greatest prophets of the time are 
drawn. Take a list of the men who most 
deeply interest and inspire them, and 
observe how completely it cuts across 
the denominational lines. Herbert Gray 
and D. S. 'Cairns, the Presbyterians; T. 
R. Glover, the Baptist; H. C. Carter and 
W. B. Selbie, the ‘Congregationalists; 
W. R. Maltby, the Methodist; H. T. 
Hodgkin, the Quaker, these and others 
—we owe them far too much to question 
for one instant the reality of their mem- 
bership in the one body of Christ, or to 
refuse to seal our unity with them sac- 
ramentally.” 


Journalist Wants Preachers 
to Stay by Their Job 


An article from the pen of William 
T. Ellis, the well-known journalist, ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post 
of Feb. 12 has occasioned wide com- 
ment. He finds too much over-head in 
the church and not enough patient work- 
ing at the task of the parish. In this 
he agrees with Rev. W. L. Sperry, who 
the January Atlantic on “A 
Minister’s Declaration of Independence.” 
He says: “What people want from the 
pulpit is information and_ inspiration 
concerning a living God, in satisfaction 
of the deepest needs of their nature. 
This may be temporarily obtained by 
sensationalism and by lectures on cur- 
rent events, although they know that 
they may get better entertainment, even 
of the same sort, elsewhere One 
of the pathetic sights of our days is the 
spectacie of clergymen turned into vice 
raiders, municipal reformers, prohibition 
enforcers, lyceum lecturers, board and 
society secretaries, life insurance agents, 
and almost everything else. To make 
the eternal timely, and to bring the in- 
finite near, and to introduce burdened 
and dissatisfied men and women to the 
sufficiencies that lie outside the realm of 
the physical senses—this is the mission of 
the minster. For him to accept any 
other position, however eminent, is a 
descent.” 


wrote in 


Organize an Independent Christian 
Science Church 

The rift among the followers of Mrs. 
Eddy is growing wider. The lawsuits 
to secure control of the big publishing 
interests, with their rich financial re- 
turns, drags on, but in the meantime 
there ms protest against the alleged au- 
tocracy of the directors of the mother 
church in Boston. At the Hotel Astor 
in New York there was formed recently 
the First Independent Christian Science 
Church of that city. In their first meet- 
ing these independents followed the regu- 
lar Christian Science order of service. 


CENTURY 


March 17, 192] 


Plain Talk on Union 


HE church of England has for near- 
7 ly a century been isolated in its 

fellowship. Not recognized by Rome 
as a true church of Christ, it has in turn 
refused fellowship at its altars to evan- 
gelical ministers, often withholding even 
the sacrament from pepole who had 
not been confirmed. Thus the church 
which has had so much to say about Chris- 
tian union has been practicing the least 
of it. This anomalous situation is felt 
by all the more sensitive thinkers of the 
church, and Dean Inge of St. Paul's, in 
a recent address sets forth in a vigorous 
fashion a demand for action in the mat- 
ter of fellowship with evangelicals. He 
says: 

“A greater misfortune than a postpone- 
ment, but not than an abandonment of 
the hope of reunion. For my own part, 
at least, I would purchase reunion with 
the Presbyterians and Wesleyans at the 
price of a considerable secession of our 
own extremists. We do not sufficiently 
realize how completely the path to various 
church reforms is barred by those who 
refuse to consent to any change which 
would be an obstacle in the way of sub- 
mission to Rome. If you look at the pro- 
nouncements of this party you will fre- 
quently come upon such a phrase as this: 
‘The proposed change is ultra vires for a 
provincial church.’ This argument has 
lately been raised against the very sensi- 
ble concessions made by the conference 
with regard to the ministry of women. ‘It 
is ultra vires.’ This means that the church 
of England must not alter its formularies 
or its terms of membership or its rules 
for the conduct of divine service without 
the consent of—of whom? Of a general 
council of the Western Catholic Church! 
Could anything be more absurd? 

“According to this school, the only body 
competent to deal with questions relating 
to the faith and order of the church of 
England is a body which, as everybody 
knows, never meet. This principle, 
avowed or not, is at the bot- 
tom of the stiff opposition which those 
who wish to broaden the basis of Angli- 
canism always encounter. It is the ignis 
fatuus of reunion with Rome _ which 
blocks the way to reunion with our Prot- 
estant brethren. And I maintain that we 
cannot allow the road to be permanently 
blocked in this way. We may think it 


can 
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right to exercise patience for the sake of 
internal peace; but we must push stead- 
ily against this absurd barrier till it 
breaks. For the only way to terminate 
our isolation in Christendom is to repu- 
diate decisively that pitiful theory which 
divides all the rest of the worshipers of 
Christ into those whom we unchurch and 
those who unchurch us. We must show 
by actions as well as by words that we 
do not wunchurch our brethren, that we 
wish to acknowledge them and the socie- 
ties to which they belong. I repeat that 
it is recognition, not complete fusion, 
which we have to aim at. 

“Let me conclude by quoting the words 
of Field Marshal Lord Haig, spoken in 
Scotland at the end of last year: ‘Now 
that the ordeal of war is over, I be- 
lieve that the churches, if they will act 
together, have a great and unequalled op- 
portunity to secure and preserve for all 
time, to the lasting advantage of our race, 
that capacity for common effort, spirit 
of fellowship and community of ideals 
which by their teaching and example they 
did so much to foster during the war. . .I 
desire to see a beginning made in Great 
sritain itself by forming a united national 
church. Then I look further afield, and 
desire to see a great imperial church. .. 
It will not be enough to have a great 
United Church of Scotland. .. All the 
churches of the homeland must combine 
together and enter upon a great cru- 
sade. . . To-day all things are possible to 
men who have a passionate faith in the 
things that are worth while—and back up 
that faith with courage, resolution and the 
spirit of mutual confidence and good will. 
To-morrow the opportunity will have 
gone, and who knows when it will return?’ 
These are the words of a great man of 
action. The time of grace of which 
he speaks is rapidly passing; the bishops 
have not done what many of us hoped; 
it is for us to act, to act quickly, as 
opportunity offers, in no spirit of dis- 
loyalty or contumacy, but in accordance, 
we believe, with the true character of 
our national church, with its best tra- 
ditions, and with the hopes and prayers 


of British Christians generally.” 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


BRETHREN PLEASE REMEMBER 


THAT the first half of our missionary year has gone and that we should have in hand the first 
half of the year's receipts. 

THAT with tremendous effort we have kept all our work going, confident that you would sup- 
ply the funds needed; you always have. 
for forty years March has been the month in which you have made your offering for 
Foreign Missions. The life of our Foreign work depends upon the March offering. 
the United Society is sustaining all the foreign work formerly done by the Foreign 
Society and the Christian Woman's Board of Missions. 
it must depend upon the loyal friends, and their funds, of these two great organiza- 
tions. It has no other resources. 
no matter how generous your budget and no matter about the certainty of its coming 
later, the Society must have daily bread if it is to live and serve. 
offerings sent now will relieve the Society of burden, will inspire our missionaries with 
hope, and will count on your church's budget. 

THAT the Easter offering is the daily bread for the large family of children and aged brethren 
in our Homes. 

THAT the United Society is confidently counting upon the friends of the N. B. A. to continue 
their support of this beautiful ministry. There is no other way. 

If you have not taken the March offering, please 

DO IT NOW. __ If you have taken the offering and have not sent it in, please 

SEND IT NOW. If you have not sent the first half of your year’s budget, please 

SEND IT NOW. As soon as you have the Easter offering in hand, please 


SEND IT IN. If you have any missionary money of any kind, please 
SEND !T IN TODAY. Make all checks and drafts payable to the 


1501 Locust St. UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY St. Louis, Mo. 
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Published in Two Editions: 


In full leather, with gilt edges, at $2.50 per copy; 
five copies for $11.00; eight for $17.00. 

In beautiful purple cloth, at $1.50 per copy; five 
copies for $7.00; eight for $10.00. 
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The Shorter 
Bible 


The New Testament 


By Charles Foster Kent 


HE AIM of the Shorter Bible is to furnish 

in logical order those parts of the Bible 
which have especial bearing on the present age. 
Here can be read in a straight-ahead narrative 
the thrilling account of the life of Jesus and his 
teachings as they began their work of revolu- 
tionizing the world’s life. Short, pungent sen- 
tences characterize this new translation by Pro- 
fessor Kent, who stands almost alone in his 
especial field. A most compelling presentation 
of the New Testament story. 


$1.00, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


SAFED 
THE 
SAGE 


HOSE readers of The Christian Century 

who laugh—and think—each week with 
the genius who contributes the Parables of 
Safed, will wish to have at hand his latest 
collection, “The Wit and Wisdom of Safed the 
Sage.” The book contains about a hundred of 
the choicest of his parables, practically all of 
them new to “Century” readers. A portrait 
of the author lends especial interest to the vol- 
ume, 

Price $1.00, plus 8 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











The Meaning of Baptism 
By Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Continent says of this work: 


“It required courage to publish this book. It 
is by a minister of the Disciples’ church, which has 
been peculiarly strenuous in behalf of the scrip- 
tural necessity for immersion, and he writes that 
‘the effect of our study is absolutely to break down 
the notion that any divine authority whatsoever 
stands behind the practice of immersion.’ Instead, 
in the New Testament, baptism simply means the 
conferment and acceptance of the status of a 
Christian. He is strongly against the rebaptism 
of Christian believers who apply to Baptist or Dis- 
ciple churches for membership having been ac- 
cepted in other churches by any mode of baptism 
whatever. Equally he opposes infant baptism, be- 
cause the subject of baptism must be voluntary. 
At the root of his argument lies a sound desire for 
Christian unity.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York) says: 


“This is probably the most important book in 
English on the place of baptism in Christianity 
written since Mozley published his ‘Baptismal Re- 
generation’ in 1856.” 


The Congregationalist says of it: 


“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of 
work, in which the author frankly asserts that 
Jesus ‘had no intention of fixing a physical act 
upon his followers. He did not have in mind the 
form of baptism but the meaning of it.’” 


Price of the book $1.35, plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








The Bethany 
Graded 


Lessons 


Prepared by the best talent 
obtainable in the Christian 
world, the work for each depart- 
ment produced by an expert in 
that department. Beautifully 
printed, with illustrations 
worthy of this most authorita- 
tive system of graded study. 


126 Texts, Covering 17 
Years of Study 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 
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Is Christianity 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


a 
P raC t | Cc a b le Professor of Systematic Theology 
bad Union Theological Seminary 


“In this time of world crisis,” says Dr. Brown, 
in the preface of his book, ‘““‘when existing cus- 
toms are everywhere being challenged, it 
is essential that we raise anew the question as 
to the nature and grounds of our faith, and 
that we ask ourselves whether the enterprise 
in which we are engaged is a practicable one, 
worthy of the allegiance of sensible men.” 
In the book, Dr. Brown considers his great 
theme from the following viewpoints: ‘The 
World Crisis asChallenge and Opportunity;”’ 
“The Christian Interpretation of History;” 
“The Duty for To-morrow;”’ “What the 
Church Can Do.” 


Price of the book $1.75 plus 12 cents postage 


Other books by Dr. Brown: 


Modern ‘Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel ($1.75) 
The Christian Hope: A Study in the Doctrine of Immor- 
tality ($1.75) 
Christian Theology in Outline ($3.50) 
The Essence of Christianity ($1.75) 
(Add 12 cents each for postage) 


The Christian Century Press 
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DO THE TEACHINGS O 


America’s foremost thinkers will discuss this theme 


HE YEAR 1921 is to be The Christian Century's greatest year. 


More than two score of 


the nation’s foremost religious and ethical thinkers will conduct a thorough-g>ing and 
unhampered discussion of the place Jesus Christ holds in the life of our times. Here 


is an example: 


The Mind of Jesus and the 
Competitive System 


will be discussed by 


Robert Hunter, Spokesman for submerged Harry F. Ward, Constructive radical, professor 


humanity, author of “‘Poverty,”” “Why We 


Fail as Christians.” 


Roger Babson, America’s influential adviser of 
author of 


business men, 
Business.” 


of Christian Ethics, author of “A Better In- 


dustrial Order.” 


“Religion and 


Scott Nearing, Socialist authority, a fearless 
agitator who believes in religion and the 
ethics of Jesus. 


This single group alone makes The Christian Century indispensable to any man or woman who feels how 
urgent and how basic the industrial question is in religious and social progress. But these writers will rep- 


resent only one of the many aspects of the great theme. 
week adds a new stellar name to the brilliant galaxy. 


William Adams Brown 


Theologian and Missionary States- 
man. 
“Can Society be Made Christian?” 


Peter Ainslie 

Church Statesman and Mystic. 
“Would Christ Approve the War?” 

Jane Addams 


America’s Foremost Woman. 
“Christ and War.” 


Joseph Ernest McAfee 


Prophet of Religious Democracy. 
“Are Christian Missions Chris- 
tian?” 

Martha Foote Crow 


Interpreter of Religion and Litera- 
ture. 


“Christ in Present Day Poetry.” 
Charles E. Jefferson 


l'reacher and Author. 
“Are the Churches Christian?” 


Herbert Croly 

Editor The New Republic. 
“The Problem of Religions Educa- 
tion, 

H. D. C. Maclachlan 

Scholar and Pastor. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 

John Kelman 

Scotch Preacher Adopted by America. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 

Edward Scribner Ames 

Preacher and Philosopher. 
“Affinities Between Modern Phil- 
osophy and Jesus’ Mind.” 

Finis S. Idleman 


Preacher of Grace and Power. 
Subject to be Announeéed. 


Vida D. Scudder 


Churchwoman and Socialist Leader. 
“Can Public Opinion be Christian- 
ized?” 


John Spargo 
Socialist-Philosopher and Publicist. 
“Religion and Social Progress.” 


Robert E. Park 

Professor of Sociology. 
“The Black Man, the White Man 
and Christ.” 


William E. Barton 

A Counsellor of Souls. 
“Would Christ Find Affinity With 
Modern Spiritualism?” 


Walter Williams 
President Press 
World. 

“Christ and Modern Journalism.” 


Albert Parker Fitch 

A Vital Theologian. 
“Do the Churches Really Believe in 
Jesus?” 


Joseph Fort Newton 


Preacher of International Sympa- 
thies. 


“Is Our Literature Christless?” 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 
Preacher and Shepherd of Men. 
“Dare We Be Christians?” 


Robert E. Speer 

Most Potent Spiritual 

the American Church. 
“Christ and Our Social Customs.” 


Lynn Harold Hough 
Brilliant Preacher and Teacher. 


“Is Science Foe or Friend of 
Christ?” 


Congress of the 


Influence in 


The list of participants is a growing one. 
At this moment the writers and their themes are: 


Each 


Richard L. Swain 
A Writer Who Thinks of God in 
Terms of Life. 
“Can Christ Rule 
ness?” 


Charles Henry Dickinson 

Authority on Religious Education. 
“Do We Really Know What Were 
the Ideals of Jesus?” 

Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Novelist and Short Story Writer. 
“Is the Church Christian?” 


Lloyd C. Douglas 

Equally Brilliant as Preacher and 

Writer. 
“Christ as a Practical Psycholo- 
gist.” 

Rufus M. Jones 

Modern Exponent of Quaker Ideals. 
“War and the Teaching of Jesus.” 


Francis J. McConnell 
A Bishop Who Is Also a Prophet. 
“Are Christian Missions Chris- 
tian?” 
Katharine Lee Bates 
Poet. Critic, Prophet. 
“Christians or Pharisees?” 
Burris Jenkins 
Preacher and Newspaper Editor. 
Subject to be Announced. 
Charles A. Ellwood 
Sociologist. 
“js Our Civilization Christian?” 
Shailer Mathews 
Publicist, Teacher, Theologian. 
“Is Christian Theology Christian?” 
John M. Coulter 


World-Famous Botanist. 
“Is Evolution Anti-Christian?” 


Modern Busi- 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS JUST BEGINNING PUBLICATION 
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emelin The Christian Century during the year 1921 
of EVER in the history of American religious Century has extended its influence into all the com- 
al journalism has there been so eager and munions of the American church. It is equally at 
widespread a response to a program of home among  Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
ere complete freedom in the discussion of Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, Episcopalians and 
Christian themes as that which The Christian Century other Christian groups. Its subscription list is an 
is receiving. Its circulation has burst all denomina- album of the signatures of the church leaders of the 
tional bonds. Thoughtful church- nation. Besides, it is gripping 
men, both lay and clerical, in all the minds of thinking men and 
communions are enthusiastic ose women who have no church con- 
subscribers. They rejoice in a nection. They are astonished 
journal of religion which, with- HRIS j IHN that from within the church 
out displacing denominational which they supposed had be- 
organs, undertakes squarely to come moribund and incurably 
face the problems of this new EN RY, denominationalized in its vision 
age without regard to denomina- | U <4 there should emerge a journal 
tional interests. The discovery— A Journal of Religion loyal to the church, devout and 
and it has been a discovery— cu c u 4 evangelical, and at the same 
that a periodical can be religious he ae LATTON _— time as free as a_ university 
and at the same time free, posi- ERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors class room. And they stand 
= tive and at the same time liberal FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR amazed to find themselves 
in its hospitality to all enlight- actually enjoying a_ religious 
_— ened points of view, has seemed to thousands of un- paper! Churchmen and earnest-minded non-church- 
zach satisfied hearts like coming upon a refreshing spring men are saying that The Christian Century ports 
e: of living water in a desert place. The Christian toward a new day for Christian faith and practice. 
d in Another Great Feature This Year 
bie JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
1. Master Preacher, known throughout Christendom for his ministry at City Temple, London, will pre- 
Vere sent, in The Christian Century, during 1921, a series of interpretations of 
“Some Living Masters of the Pulpit”’ 
FRANK W. GUNSAULUS CHARLES E. JEFFERSON S. PARKES CADMAN 
Poet, Artist, Educator, Practical Mystic, A quiet thinker, a wise leader, a creat A Rooseveltian personality in the pul- 
and who built his life into a mighty city. preacher who grew up on Broadway. pit ~— Ly SS Se. ee 
vocab q ri 1 ro ess. 
GEORGE A. GORDON E. L. POWELL " My: 
holo- Philosopher-theologian, whose sermons An historic ministry at the gateway of BISHOP CHARLES WILLIAMS 
are lyrics and whose theology is an the South. Today, ag in the days of A Prophet-Bishop; preacher of a vital 
epic. Elijab, fire is the sign of God. Christianity which is also a civilization. 
DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s R. J. CAMPBELL GEORGE W. TRUETT 
als. A Christian Cassandra; the one voice From the City Temple to Westminster; A winsome preacher of the winsome- 
us.” to which all England listens. a pilgrim soul in a trouble] age. ness of Christ; a shining figure in the 
Ww. E. ORCHARD JOHN A. HUTTON Lone Star State. 
The Bernard Shaw of Nonconformity; A man of letters in the pulvit; a SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
" leader of the New Catholicism; a God- preacher who searches like a surgeon A compound of Charles Lamb, Oliver 
Sate, illumined preacher. and heals like a physician. Wendell Holmes, Isaiah, and much else 
MAUDE. A. ROYDEN T. R. GLOVER domo 
The Jane Addams of England; A layman who is a Doctor of Divinity: BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
greatest woman preacher of her gen- an orator with an atrocious elocution: Humor, pathos, literature, life made 
eration, uniting the faith of a saint with a schelar who knows more than any incandescent by a spiritual genius who 
a flaming social passion. man has a right to know. is also unveneered human being. 
Other names such as Harry Emerson Fosdick, Burris Jenkins, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Frederick F. Shan- 
non, Lynn Harold Hough, Studdert Kennedy and still others of the younger set accused of being great 
preachers—and each found guilty!—will be included in the series. 
Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses out side U. S. must provide for extra postage. 
"aad THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
— ey SF BAL eR, RQ Enclosed please Gnd 91.09 for a twelve 
. receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a copy of (] “The weeks’ acquaintance subscription to The 
aily Altar,” by Willett and Morrison (in cloth) or [ “‘Wanted—A Congregation,” Christian Century 
by Douglas, or 0 “What and Where Is God?” by Swain. 
7 a i a Name 
CAMEOS COR ECON CUS EUNONESRCOURE WUREE COUN 06 600666450 000506 6644 14 bSs KCN Address 
(Use title “Rev.” if a minister) 
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BOOK COMPANIONS FOR 


“The Ascent to Laster” 


THE DAILY ALTAR. By Willett and Morrison. The most attractive and help- 
ful manual of daily devotion published in the modern church. Cloth, $1.50; full 
leather, $2.50. 


THE ETERNAL CHRIST. By Joseph Fort Newton. Dr. Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, considers this book Dr. Newton’s “most notable and per- 
manent contribution to spiritual thinking and living.” $1.25. 


THE AMBASSADOR. By Joseph Fort Newton. Contains Dr. Newton’s remark- 
able sermons on “The Home of the Soul” and “The Hidden Life.” $1.25. 


THINGS ETERNAL. By John Kelman. A volume of discourses on Life Here and 
Hereafter. Dr. Kelman’s finest work. $1.75. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH. By Newman Smyth. Weighty and sugges- 
tive. $1.75. 


MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. By Newman Smyth. 75 cents. 

BELIEF AND LIFE. By Principal W. R.Selbie, of Oxford. $1.25. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. By William Adams Brown, of Union Theoogical Sem- 
inary. A study in the doctrine of immortality. $1.75. 

THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY. By H. E. Fosdick. 90 cents. 

LIVING AGAIN. By Charles Reynolds Brown, of Yale. Just from the press. $1.00. 


FOUR HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED GOSPELS. By W.E. Barton. This book adds 
vividness to the story of the ministry of Jesus. What John the Baptist, An- 
drew, Judas Iscariot and James the brother of Jesus might have said about their 
Great Companion. Remarkably suggestive. $1.50. 


BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. Another human interpretation of the life of Jesus. 
Anonymous. $1.50. 


MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT. By far the most satisfying modern translation 
of the New Testament, by one of the world’s greatest authorities on the Greek 


vernacular. It is the only version based on recent discoveries in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. $1.50. 


QUIET TALKS ABOUT LIFE AFTER DEATH. By S. D. Gordon, author of “Quiet 
Talks on Prayer,” etc. A new book. $1.25. 


CROSSING THE BAR. By George A. Gordon. 50 cents. 


THE GREAT ASSURANCE. By George A. Gordon. 50 cents. 
NOTE.—Add from 6 to 10 cents on each book ordered. 





Make the pre-Easter season a time for building up your own faith, as well as that 
of your congregation. The above books are the best to be had, and they treat all 
phases of the Easter themes. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 



































